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Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 








Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus, D., Cantab. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on Monpay, September 20th, and 


te preninate on ape ere December 18th, 
i (bringing music they can perform) may be examined 


at ‘te Institution on Saturday, September 18th, at Eleven o'clock, 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
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GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th September, 1880. 








SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL, GLOUCESTER. H. 0. GROGAN, Proprietor. 


‘HE Nobility, Gentry, and others visiting Gloucester for 
the Festival will find this Hotel one of the largest in “the city, handsomely 
furnished, and fitted with every convenience and accommodation. 

Good Sitting and Bed Rooms, Choice Wines and Spirits, 
Dinners at moderate tariff. 

Horses and Carriages of every description. Good Stabling. Central (three 
minutes’ walk) between Cathedral and Railway Station. For convenience of 
Visitors an Omnibus from the Hotel meets all Trains. Intending Visitors, to 
save inconvenience, should at once secure required accommodation, 


JIANOFORTE BUSINESS FOR SALE, together with the 
STOCK and GOODWILL of an old-established concern in the Midland 
Counties—the present Proprietor retiring from the same. Price for the whole, 
£1,100, cash down. The premises can be taken on lease if required. For further 
—s apply to Messrs F, Lucas, 8on & Co., 20, Great Marlborough Street, 
mdon, W. 


ONCERTED WORKS, SECULAR and SACRED, suitable 

for Choir of 200 voices, WANTED by Hillhead Musical Association, Glasgow. 

Address, with Lists and Prices—Mr R. B, Back, Hon. Secretary, 120, Buchanan 
Street, G! asgow, 


] OME and EDUCATION for LITTLE BOYS.—A Lady 
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Inclusive Terms Thirty Guineas per annum. The highest 
’ 48, Richmond Gardens, Shepherd’s Bush 
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for their Children. 
references, Address—‘‘ PRINCIPAL, 
Green, W. 


“MEMORIES, SWEET AND SAD.” 


UST PUBLISHED, a New Eprrion of this admired Song. 
& Words by Mrs Barnes. Music by W. H. Hotmes, 

‘A tender and expressive song, which we highly commend; it would be most 
effective if sung by a tenor giv by ben og expression to the sympathetic words of 
4 most pleasing ballad,”—Court 

“It is rarely that we find verse ray music so aptly allied as in this song.”— 
News of the World, 
“The words are full of deep feeling, hig” 4 oetically expressed, and the music 
brings out their inner deeper meaning.”— ade vern News, 
Free by post, 2s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 








TWO FIRST PRIZES FOR GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS, WITH THE SPECIAL MENTION ABOVE 
ALL COMPETITORS, SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1879-80, 





The Highest Honours, Paris, 
1878, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD The ons 10s Legion of 


mour. 


Also the Gold Medal 
(L’Académie Nationale), &c. 


The Gold Medal and Diploma of 
Honour, South Africa, 1877. 


The Medal of Honour and Diploma 
of Merit, Philadelphia, 1876, 


The Grand Diploma of Honour, 
Paris, 1874. 


The Gold Medal, Paris, 1870, 


Le Diplome de la Mention Extra- 
ordinaire, Amsterdam, 1869, 
La Medaille d’Honneur, Paris, 1867, 


Prize Medal, London, 1862, &c. 
Prussia, Austria, cre 


avis tals, NOOTENENTE PIANOS. 


FOR SALE, HIRE, or on THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


AND SONS’ 


PATENT 


Patented 
1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, 
and 1879, 
InGreat Britain, France, 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


18-20, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.; 


The “ BRINSMEAD” PIANOFORTE WORKS, Grafton Road, N.W.; 
And at all the PRINCIPAL MUSIC WAREHOUSES, 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 
“THOU ART SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR,” 
AND 
“TELL ME NOT MY LOVE WILL CHANGE.” 
M R GERARD COVENTRY will sing the above popular 
I Songs at - Songs at Hastings, . August 30th ¢ and i September 7th. 
“ALICE, WHERE -— at “THE MESSAGE,” and 
“WHY DID I LOVE HER?” 
N R JOHN CROSS will sing “ALICE, WHERE ART 
THOU ?” “THE MESSAGE,” and “WHY DID I LOVE HER?” (com- 
posed for him by Henry Ponrer) during Mdme Vassili’s Provincial Tour. 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
\ R J. H. PEARSON will sing at Croydon (by desire), on 
October 7th, ASCHER’s popular Romance, “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 
) R GERARD COVENTRY will sing AscuEr’s “ ALICE, 
WHERE ART THOU ?” at Berwick-on-Tweed, August 23rd. 
“SWEET VILLAGE BELLS.” 
“LADY OF THE LEA.” 
MPME F, BROOKE will sing “SWEET VILLAGE 
BELLS” (J. W. Davison) and “THE LADY OF THE LEA” (Henry 
Smarr) at Harrogate next week, 
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iy ISS EUGENIE KEMBLE is ready to accept ENGAGE- 

MENTS for Concerts, Soirées, &c., in Town or Oountry. Address— 
15, DELAMERE TERRACE, Paddington, W. 


Now Ready, price 1s.6d. net. P.O.0. Post Office, Salisbury. 
FOR VOICE AND PIANOFORTE, 
Written on the occasion of Her Majesty's Visit to Germany, and the Voyage of the 
Empress Eugenie to Africa, in the Spring of 1380, 


“MATERNAL AFFECTION.” 


Written and Adapted to an admired and appropriate French Air, by 


JAMES MARTIN. 


J. Marty, No, 1, Church Fields, Salisbury, Wilts. 


TO ORGANISTS. 
“MHE UNIVERSAL ORGANIST :” a Series of SHtLiine 


Volumes containing an average of 20 to 25 Pages each, full Music size, 
.1. Original Pieces and Arrangements... one X F. Archer, 
2. Gavottes and Minuets of the Great Masters a Dr. Spark, 
3. Thirty-two Original Voluntaries ... aia - Arthur Johnson. 
4, Original Pieces and ry peers (2nd Selection) F, Archer. 
(To be continued.) 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH BOOK. 
CUNINGHAM Boosey & Co., 296, Oxford Street, and all Musicsellers. 





P.0.0. Post Office, Salisbury. 








Published This Day. 
“4 MOUR INQUIET.” Idylle (played by the Band of the 


Royal Horse Guards). Composed for the Pianoforte by LILLIZ ALBRECHT. 
Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SUNG BY MISS ALICE FAIRMAN. 
“4T MORN I BESEECH THEE.” Sacred Song, raptur- 
ously encored at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, Words by GABRIEL (12th 
Century), Music by MicHaEL Brrason, is published, price 4s,, by DuNCAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


SUNG BY MISS ANNETTE ALBU. 
“4 DREAM WISH,” Poetry by Mrs M. A. Baryzs, Music 


by MIcHAEL BERGS0N, is published, price 4s., by DuNcAN Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 


NEW VOCAL DUET. 
“TONG AGO, LONG AGO.” Two-part Song for Soprano 
and Mezzo-Soprano, Composed by ALEXANDER REICHARDT. Price ds. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“HE TIME OF ROSES.” Song. Composed expressly 

for and sung by Mrs Osgood. Words by Twos. Hoop. Music by Miva 
GouLp. Dedicated by special permission to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
Marchioness of Lorne. Price, with coloured Frontispiece, 3s, net; with plain, 
3s, London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘‘This song has had special favours bestowed upon it. The composer, Mre 
Gould, is well known for her efforts on behalf of the Victoria Hospital for 
Children at Ohelsea. Concerts organized to raise funds for that excellent institu- 
tion by this lady have always been highly suceessful, and Mrs Osgood’s singing 
of “The Time of Roses” has been a feature of each entertainment, Bouquets and 
baskets of the queen of flowers were offered on more than one occasion as 
applause. Two settings of the song—one in A flat for soprani, and one in F for 
contraltos—ean be had. Of late years amateur musicians are entering the field 
with professionals, not only as executants, but as composers,”—Literary World, 














Just Published, 
NEW SONG, sune By LASSALLE. 


“ECSTASY.” 
Words by VICTOR HUGO. 
Music by 


HECTOR SALOMON. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W; 





Reprinted from ‘‘THE Musica Wor xp,” 


“FORM, OR DESIGN IN MUSIC’ 
OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 


Price Sixpence. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘Miss Prescott’s little pamphlet of thirty-two pages is also a reprint 

. . . . é ’ tl P 
seven chapters which it contains having been first published in the Masicul 
World, It deals with what is known as the ‘Sonata Form,’ and the different 
varieties of the same, which are clearly explained. The information here given 
is not very readily accessible, excepting in large musical treatises ; and amateurs 
who wish to understand the construction of the higher forms of instrumental 
—_ will find Miss Prescott’s little essay of much assistance to them,”— 

aum, j 





“HER VOICE.” 
“ TJER VOICE.” Icracz Grssonz’s popular Song (poetry 


by “‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme E 
price 4s., « Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Bestes Street, een sitesi 








MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL. KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFINt’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B, VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT'S (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge, 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 





The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, axv SAXOPHONES. 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, Crampon & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Co. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musica! Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, 
Cerf, 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


“OLD ENGLAND.’ 


Four EASY AND BRILLIANT FANTASIAS ON ENGLISH AIRS, FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE, 
.1, “THE ROAST BEEF OF OLD ENGLAND” ... tie we 
» 2 ‘THE BRITISH GRENADIERS’ MARCH” ; sd 
3. “HEARTS OF OAK” ... FP ae ane ee jee abe oie OH 
4. ‘THE BAY OF BISCAY” and ‘‘THE GIRLI LEFT BEHIND ME” : 
Composed by 


RICHARD HARVEY. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Paris: Passage du Grand 








Just Published. 


‘PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR.” 


Bone. 
Words by Mrs. EDWARD GOODLAKE. 


Music by 
EVELYN WODEHOUSE. 





UST PUBLISHED. “ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 


Words by Mary Mark Lemon, Music by Istpore DE Lara. Price 4s. 


‘On the golden sands, on the golden sands, 

When the sun set over the sea, 

And revealed the shore of the far off lands, 
I wandered there with thee. 

We heard the flow of the ceaseless waves, 
And watched their foam-touched crest, 

And our hearts were full of mystery, 
And sweet, unfathomed rest,” 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


_ ° 
[HE RIGHT WAY TO GO (Song of the Old Companion). 
Words and Music by FREDERICK PENNA. Price 3s. London: DUNCAN 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street ; where may be obtained “They named her 
eed before me” and ‘‘ Days of Childhood,” Words and Music by FREDERICK 
ENNA. 
““A very good song. The words have a moral import by no means forced or 
strained, or out of the correct line, and the music is manly, straightforward, and 
to the point, thereby securing a happy union of both qualities.” —Musical Recor, 


NEW DUET. 
HE RETURN OF THE ARMY. Duet for Tenor and 


Bass. Words by N. GABRIEL. Music by FREDERICK PENNA, Price 48. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘* A very spirited and effective duet, written in a musicianly style by one who 
evidently understands the art of obtaining the best results from vocal means,”— 
Musical Record, 
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COVENT GARDEN PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Since our last account of the doings at these popular entertain- 
ments the programmes have maintained their credit for judiciously 
varied selection. Mr F. H. Cowen is evidently well up to his work 
both as orchestral conductor and administrator. Happily he has 
instrumentalists at command equal to the effective rendering of any- 
thing he may set down for them, and that—as in the greater number 
of instances must perforce be the rule rather than the exception— 
with inadequate rehearsal. As an example of a very responsible 
feat achieved under comparative difficulties may be cited the 
Sinfonia Broica, third of the nine orchestral masterpieces of Beet- 
hoven, six of which, from No. 3 to No. 8 (Nos. 1, 2, and 9, the last 
for obvious reasons being set aside), were to be included in the 
present series of concerts. The performance of this great work 
reflected credit on all who took part in it. The conductor, however, 
may be pardoned for exercising his own discretion with regard to 
passages which the composer, in a smaller arena and under other 
conditions, might choose to be taken pianissimo, but which, in the 
circumstances that bind Mr Cowen, incur the risk of becoming 
scarcely audible. The opening bars of the scherzo, for instance, 
unless distinctly heard, deprive the crescendo, otherwise so happy, 
of its intended effect. The first part of the programme contained 
other features of interest, not the least worth notice being the at 
one time so much ~ geome overture of Méhul to his opera, Le 
Jeune Henri. Though considerably more than three quarters of a 
century old, this overture, La Chasse du Jeune Henri as it used to 
be called, has lost none of its pristine vigour; the themes, if here 
and there a trifle antiquated, retaining their characteristic spon- 
taneity. The opera—libretto, by Bouilly—was produced at the 
Théatre Favart in May, 1797, but failed to realize the impressions 
created by the overture, which excited extraordinary enthusiasm 
and was encored with unanimity, although the audience were so 
little satisfied with what followed that the curtain descended before 
the performance had come to an end. Nevertheless, as a sort of 
amende, the overture was called for again, and played for the third 
time — . Bouilly, three years later, supplied the text for 
an opera which, ovuuli tet the beginning, is popular even now. 
We refer to Les Deux Journées, of Cherubini, a entertained so 
high an esteem of Méhul that he dedicated to him his dramatic 
masterpiece, Medée. Under thename of Der Wassertriiger, the Deux 
Journées, 80 greatly admired by Weber and Mendelssohn that they 
spoke as of a ‘‘féte” whenever it was to be given under their direc- 
tion, remains a stock-piece in many German towns; and how, 
and with what excellent results, an English version (The Water 
Carrier) was but lately made known to the English musical public 
by Mr Carl Rosa, cannot be forgotten. It may be added here that 
there are not a few operatic preludes by Méhul from which to choose. 
To cite one example of his lighter style, the overture to Les Deux 
Aveugles de Toledo would just the thing in a miscellaneous 
selection to suit the taste of ‘‘ Promenade ” audiences. 

The second ‘‘ Classical Night ” was, in its way, not less interesting 
than its immediate precursor. The grand and eloquent overture, 
herald of so much that is beautiful in the incidental music composed 
by Beethoven for the Hymont of Goethe, formed an impressive 
beginning, so well and carefully was it executed. Why, by the 
way, it should not have occurred to Beethoven to do something of 
the same kind for Goethe’s contemporary, Schiller, has often been 
matter of speculation, The symphony at this concert was Schu- 
mann’s in E flat (“ No, 3,” or ‘‘No. 4,” as it is variously styled)— 
‘the Rhenish Symphony,” so called because the author is reported 
to have said that the idea of composing it was suggested to him 
while gazing at the Cathedral of Cologne. Be this as it may, the 
warmest admirer of Schumann’s great orchestral works can hardl 
deny that itis much of the same calibre as its three precursors, and, 
on the whole, will bear comparison with any of them. Schumann, 
it should be remembered, was not easily satisfied with his own 
work, as the rejection of two unfinished symphonies, in G minor 
and C minor, the last of which was only sketched, while the open- 
ing movement of the first had been publicly essayed at Zwickau, in 
a concert given by Clara Wieck (afterwards his celebrated wife), 
when in her 14th year, sufficiently proves. The performance of the 
E flat symphony by the Covent Garden orchestra, though spirited 
and for the most part well balanced, left something to desire in the 
way of absolute finish. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
Schumann’s music is by no means yet so familiar as that of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven and Mendelssohn, while his method of instru- 
mentation is hardly so uniformly clear as in the works of those 
great masters. It was nevertheless gratifying to hearit, and to find 
that it had so many interested listeners. Mendelssohn's violin con- 
certo (what a pity that he, like Beethoven, should have left us 
only one, to be the prey of every aspiring fiddler !), played with 
great self-command and great applause by M. Musin, the March, 





which is the most ad captandum movement in the fantastic sym- 
phony illustrative of Burger’s Lenore by that most prolific of modern 
composers, Joachim Raff, and the ‘‘ Serenade” (so termed by every 
one but the composer himself) for stringed instruments, from one of 
Haydn’s quartets, made up the sum of orchestral music in the 
first part of this ‘‘ classical” programme. The vocal music was not 
only commendable in itself, but admirably sung ; Miss Mary Davies 
selecting an air from the third act of Der Ffreischiitz ; Mr Edward 
Lloyd another from Jphigenia in Tauris, second of the great Euripi- 
dean lyric tragedies furnished by Gluck for the Académie Royale 
de Musique (1774 and 1779 respectively) ; and Miss Orridge another 
from Poro, 24th of Handel’s 39 Italian operas, These were all 
acceptable, and added materially to the attraction of the programme. 
The second part, which opened with Auber’s enlivening overture to 
Marco Spada, included a well contrived selection from Verdi’s 
Ernani, with solos for clarinet, cornet and ophicleide, exhibiting to 
signal advantage the talent of Messrs Egerton, H. Reynolds, and 
Hughes (who still masters his unwieldy instrument with the con- 
summate ease noticed when he first played under the late Jullien). 
To this may be added Wieniawski’s ‘‘ Airs Russes,” which won 
unanimous applause for M. Ovide Musin, to whose style it is even 
better suited than the concerto of Mendelssohn. 

The second ‘English Night” commenced effectively with a 
brilliant performance of Vincent Wallace’s well-remembered fairy 
opera, Lurline, the first part ending with Mr Walter Macfarren’s 
Symphony in B flat, originally produced by Mr Kuhe, last spring, 
at his annual Brighton Festival, and now for the first time heard in 
London. This is a work of decided merit, a little unequal, no doubt, 
but everywhere carefully written and brightly scored for the orches- 
tra. Modelled on the old-established forms, it offers no chance for 
speculative criticism—so much the better, perhaps. The movements 
likely to please the majority of hearers in the long run are doubtless 
the andante and the scherzo (with its decided leaning towards Men- 
delssohn), The most vigorous and well-sustained part, according to 
our thinking, is the allegro assai, which, preceded by a slow intro- 
duction, opens the symphony. The finale cannot be fairly judged 
by a single hearing. Mr Cowen and his orchestra did all that could 
reasonably be expected for their brother musician, and the perform- 
ance generally, unless he be hard to please, must have satisfied the 
composer himself. Every player, indeed, was on the alert. A 
cleverly-written intermezzo from Mr A. Burnett’s dramatic cantata, 
Hagobert (conducted by the author), a lively ‘‘ Shepherd’s Song and 
Dance,” from a ‘‘ Suite Caractéristique,” by Mr W. Bendall, and a 
piquant air de ballet, from Mr Cowen’s opera Pauline (originally 
»xroduced by Mr Carl Rosa), were the other orchestral pieces in Part 
| The vocal music included, among other things, a very pretty 
new ballad, ‘‘The Time of Roses,” the composition of Mrs Mina 
Gould, charmingly sung by Mrs Osgood and much applauded. This 
special department of the ‘‘ English Nights” is open, however, to 
manifest improvement. A new selection from Mr Arthur Sullivan’s 
Pirates of Penzance, very ingeniously put together by Mr Hamilton 
Clarke, began the second part as merrily as could be desired. The 
most striking themes from that popular extravaganza are introduced, 
and afford excellent opportunities for the solo performers on oboe, 
bassoon, trombone, ophicleide, and cornet—all, it will be easily 
credited, taken due advantage of. The audience recognized tune 
after tune, and the applause was mingled with hearty laughter 
throughout. This ‘‘selection,” to which the band of the Grenadier 
Guards adds extra sonority, is likely to prove attractive for some 
time to come. Miss Florence Waud, a young pianist of unquestion- 
able ability, made a favourable impression by her performance of the 
adagio and rondo from Weber’s seldom-heard concerto in C major, 
which was all the more noticeable as coming directly after the Pirates. 
The concert on Saturday brought, as usual, the most crowded 
attendance of the week. The first part began with the overture to 
Die Zauberflite and finished with that to Masaniello, each in its way 
a masterpiece. There were also the quaint minuet from Bizet’s 
Arlésienne, and, by way of ballet music, ‘‘Summer” and 
‘* Autumn,” from the divertissement of ‘‘ The Seasons” in Verdi’s 
French opera Les Vépres Siciliennes, together with a ‘‘ Polonaise ” 
from the Russian Glinka’s opera, Life for the Czar. Mendelssohn’s 
concerto in D minor, though carefully executed by Mdme Fricken- 
haus, another promising pianist, was hardly well placed in a 
‘* miscellaneous ” selection. It would have been heard to very much 
more advantage on a ‘‘Classical Night.” The Pirates of Penzance 
having been repeated with the same results as on the first occasion, 
a new feature was introduced, in the shape of M. Hervé’s polka, Le 
Colonel, conducted by the composer himself, who was most cordially 
welcomed. That this polka has been received with great favour in 
Paris is tolerably well known, and, judging by the applause and 
“encore” awarded to it on Saturday, it stands a fair chance of being 
similarly appreciated here by all who delight in such things. There 
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was an agreeable selection of vocal music by Miss Mary Davies, 
Mdme Antoinette Sterling, and Mr Edward Lloyd, but nothing new 
to speak of. — Times. 

- cf: Se ee ee ee eae ‘* <_<". #« 

The programme on the ‘‘ Wagner Night” (on Monday) comprised 
the overtures to the Fliegende Holldénder and Meistersinger, the ‘‘ Fire 
Music” and ‘‘ Ride” from Die Walkiire, with other familiar pieces 
from the lyric dramas of that ineffable genius. The general effect 
was somewhat monotonous, though the execution of the different 
pieces left very little to desire. The famous ‘‘ Ride” of Wotan’s 
devoted Amazons (all, by the way, his own daughters), played with 
wonderful spirit and é/an, drew forth from the audience an “ encore ” 
that could not be plausibly disregarded ; and so this extraordinary 
effusion was repeated. The Funeral March for Siegfried, generally 
regarded as the sublimest page of the Gétterddémmerung (‘‘ the Dusk 
of the Gods ”—final drama of the Tetralogy) was less successful, and 
for intelligible reasons, If what precedes it in the life and adven- 
tures of Siegfried be not previously known, the various motives 
(‘‘ Leit-motives ”), so ingeniously combined, count for nothing, and 
the whole seems more or less incomprehensible. Mrs Osgood gave 
Elizabeth's air from Z'annhéiuser in her most expressive manner ; Mr 
Howard Reynolds’ played Wolfram’s ‘‘O Star of Eve,” from the 
same opera, on the cornet-’-pistons (which would have surprised, if 
not edified, Wagner himself), and Mdme Frickenhaus, a pianist about 
whose ability there can be no dispute, gave Listz’s ‘‘ arrangement ” 
of the tuneful and Weber-like Spinnlied from the Fliegende Hollinder, 
with remarkable fluency and crispness of touch. At the same time, 
such a mere ad captandum show piece, in a bond fide Wagner pro- 
gramme, was hardly in place. At the third ‘‘ Classical Night” the 
selection was varied and interesting. The overture to Schubert’s 
Rosamunda is always pleasant to hear, when played as it should be, 
and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Cornelius ” March (one of the posthumous pub- 
lications) comes so rarely before us that when it does come it is 
doubly welcome. Add to these a symphony in B flat by Mozart 
(No. 41 out of the 49—not ‘‘ No. 11,” as stated in the programme), 
a work full of charm, though not belonging to the family of ‘‘ Grand 
Symphonies” for which we are indebted to the prolific master of 
masters ; the splendid pianoforte concerto in E flat of Beethoven 
(fifth and last of the series), admirably executed by Mdme Fricken- 
haus, and accompanied by the orchestra ; the Gavotte from Gluck’s 

Armida (encored); airs from Handel, by Mdme Patey and Mr 

Maybrick respectively, together with the canzonet, ‘‘ Rose softly 

blooming” (from Spohr’s Azor and Zemira), assigned to Mrs Osgood, 

all well sung, and what has been said about the varied attractions of 
the programme will be tolerably well borne out. The second part 
of the concert could hardly have begun more agreeably than with 

Auber’s too seldom heard overture to Haydée. These operatic pre- 

ludes of the gifted French master are models of form, and cannot be 

heard to often. They are models also of orchestration, and may be 
studied with profit by all who wish to learn, ’ 


ae) 
ROUND ABOUT THE RHINE. 


( From our natural Correspondent. ) 


FRaANKFURT.—The preparations for the solemn opening of the 
new Stadtheater are going on, in full power—All engagments 
are concluded—the well appreciated tenor of Her Majesty's 
Theatre Signor Candidus is engaged as leading tenor and is now 
singing on trial, as it is the fashion to sing 3 trial Operas as a 
matter of form, before entering in Engagment, and Signor Can- 
didus has made a hit in Gounod’s Faust. 

WiesBaDEN.— VIst Kurhaus Concert—under the direction of 
Herr F’, Hegl—as in former times when the gambling tables 
attracted the wealthy pleasure seeking people of Europe gathered 
here so, we had again a gathering at this Concert, Wiesbaden 
being now in the hight of season, full, and brilliant—A new 
overture by Gernsheim on Roquetti’s Waldmeister Brautfarth, 
was a novelty, a pleasing composition of the young composer— 
The second novelty was the new pianist Varette Stepanoff 
another (pupil of Professor Lechitizki), a pianist of the highest 
aspiration Madame Stepanoff unites a most finished and wonder- 
full execution with deep feeling, expression and power, her 
rendering being at once delicate and clear, as well as great in 
force—Madame Stepanoff may be classed amongst the first of the 
caming age—Herr Schott the tenor from Hanover and Madame 
Schuch Proska sung, 

Mayence.—The Stadishe Kappele town band—continue to 
play clasical music in the pleasure gardens of the Neue Anlage 
and Raimondi garden, 








FrankFurt.—Signor Candidus the tenor of Her Majestys 
theatre has sung with moderate success Florestan in Beethoven 
Fidelio,—the germans are hard to please. 

LupWIGsHAFEN.—The Pfiilzishe Choral societies were sucsefull 
in their Festivals, the two lions of the Pfaltz,Gernshemir and 
Vierling, both (what, I can’t make out from the hand-writing.— 
Dr Brimee) brough new compositions each were crowned with 
laurels, 

Co.oGnr.—(International Singing Concours.—The grand and 
perhaps the most colossal that ever before has met—the meeting 
of 132 Choral societies numbering about 7000 of the most select 
singers of all Germany, are to meet on Sunday, the 15th Monday 
the 16th and Tuesday the 17th for a Wettsingen “Concours” or 
better Called “Singwar” to decide, by prices the dest singing of 
the land— 

Wagner has written the Meister singer, and the Sangerkrieg 
der Wartburg, and this may have given the Idea to the Comittee 
to gather young, singing Germany here, on the occasion of the 
completion of the front tower of the “Dom” whose last stone 
2000 tones wight, was raised on the 12th of August—to promote 
the Concours—The prices given by the german Emperor (5000 
Marks) town of Cologne (2000). the Crown Prince (golden Cup) 
Emperess Price Chinese Vase—Cologne Choral Society two large 
pictures besides others of different german Prizes and numerous 
Societies are now on view, at the Rathhaus (town Hall)—and will 
be distributed on Tuesday the 17th to those that won them by 
their Singing—The principal judges are Dr Ferdinand von Hiller 
Professor Brambash Boan—FTulhs of Hamburg—Kapel meister 
Preumayer and others—At one oclock on Sunday the singing 
begins at the Giirzenich Hall and will last till 10 at night—The 
order of the day follows as such on Sunday morning the bulk of 
singers assemble in the yard of the Domini Rans and after an 
adress of the Burgermeister Dr Becker the cortege, acompanied 
by 8 military bands and a guard of honour moves to the Victoria 
hall where the concours takes place—Those unions that on the 
first day win a price have to concours on the 2nd Day for the Ist 
price of the Emperor and will be entertained by seeing the sights 
of Cologne 

CoLognr—August 14th.—Two societies one belgian german 
have obtained prices already and a third Dr Rotte’s union for 
male voices, compete for the grand price. 

CoLoGNe—18 August.—The 25th aniversary of the Cologne 
Liederkranz which was celebrated by a concours of an Inter- 
national “ Wettsingen-Pricesinging, and so brillantly comenced 
on Sunday assisted by 152 Choralsocieties of male voice, who 
all had to sing a “ Pricelied” and voluntary song, before “ Price 
Judges of eminence, has terminated at 1 oclock at night, the 
Price were given to the Dresden-Liedertafel (first price) and the 
Wiesbaden Liederkranz (2nd price)—for superior singing, the 
price of the Empress was awarded to the Liege Choralsociety 
and a gold Medal and 1000 Mark to the Insbruck singers. To 
morrow follows the voluntary singing of each society and on 
Tuesday the prices will be given by the Ober biirgermeister to 
the winers and the gathering will then terminate with a grand 
féte at the Flora gardens and a banquet,— 

For three days all busines has been postponed at Cologne, and 
all classes have been represented—W hat good has been obtained 
by this large gathering of price, will be seen by the endavours 
to pursue their choral study, and wether there will be a similar 
repetition elsewhere 

Mirano.—In musical circles here is the talk of Maestro Boito 
composer of Mephisto to write a libretto for Verdi—Would 
Meyerbeer have written a book for Rossini ? L. 


(To be continued. ) 








Mopena.—L. F. Valdrighi has just published a monography of 
the violoncellist, Antonio dei Petri, better known as Tonelli. This 
virtuoso (not mentioned by Fé¢tis), ‘‘ flourished” in the first half of 
the last century, and gained repute both as composer and singing 
master. He was somewhat eccentric, and there was a strong dash 
of romance in his life. Valdrighi has also published, at G. G. 
Guidi’s, in Florence, a letter addressed to Gustave Chouquet, con- 
cerning six rare instruments, which came accidentally into his 
possession—a complete set of the old tournebout or cremorne, from 
soprano to bass. 
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MICHAEL IVANOVITCH GLINKA. 
(Continued from page 512. ) 

It is a curious fact that at the very moment the author of 
Tannhiuser, in his dreams of continuing Gluck and bringing 
about a German revival, was making his first revolutionary essay, 
Gilinka, throwing off the Italian yoke, was endeavouring to create 
a national music in the North, while renewing the forms and the 
conditions of lyric art. The reader has already seen, in the 
analysis we have given of Glinka’s two operas, the striving after 
character, the prominence given to the different personages, and 
the unity of colouring, which made the Russian composer a 
Wagnerian “ before letters.” Certain methods of proceeding, 
too, were even simultaneously invented by the two masters. 
Wagner, with the tenacity of will which constitutes the half of 
his genius, raised into a system what Glinka practised in certain 
isolated cases only. Let us take for instance Life for the Czar. 
It is not alone in the ballet of the second act that we recognize 
the rhythms of Polish dances; in the third act, when the soldiers 
break into the good Soussanine’s hut, the same rhythms are heard 
in the orchestra. In Rousslan and Ludmila, the presence of the 
dwarf Tchernomor is, as we have seen, announced by a descending 
scale without semitones, every time he appears. We must par- 
ticularly direct attention to the fact that Glinka was the first 
person, not merely in Russia but in Europe, who ever thought of 
employing these characteristic repeats, at present so usual; and, 
in the two cases we have just quoted, they are not mere repeats, 
but melodic types, analogous to those which Wagner adopts to 
suggest and describe, as it were, his characters. This coincidence 
between two men who are so far from resembling each other, and 
who, at the time they thought of expedients so strikingly 
analogous, had no bond or tie in common, is certainly something 
quite unexpected. But there are other circumstances connecting 
Glinka and Wagner. For the Russian as well as the German 
composer dramatic music must be intimately bound up with the 
meaning of the words. Isnot thisexactadaptation of one totheother, 
this striving after rigorously true expression, the object principally 
aimed at by the author of Life for the Czar? Though he was 
brought up to worship form, do we not see him, when the dramatic 
situation requires it, renounce all idea of symmetrical arrangement, 
to follow the progress of the scene and invent that variety of art: 
melodic recitative, so dear to the poet of the Valkyres? It is not 
by any means our purpose to establish a narrow and absolute 
comparison between Wagner and Michael Glinka. Not only is 
the amount of genius far from being equal but the minds and 
dispositions of the two are dissimilar. They possess very distinct 
natures and features, in which it would be useless and puerile to 
seek a family likeness, Still we find many a trait common to the 
two. Was it simple chance? or was it not rather that, Italian 
domination over musical Europe drawing to a close, the hour had 
arrived for other nations to assert their rights’ The fact is clear 
and indubitable: from the year 1836 to the year 1842, a Russian 
composer proclaimed at St Petersburgh the necessity of founding 
a new style of music, and brought out two operas in which the 
character and aspirations of the great nation of the North are 
eloquently and faithfully expressed; at the same epoch, at the 
same period, we might almost say at the same moment—and, if 
there were to be a question of priority, Glinka would have the 
advantage, since Tannhiiuser, commenced about 1843, was not 
produ till November, 1845—at the same moment, we repeat, 
the director of the Royal Chapel in Dresden wrote the first of 
that series of works which he intends shall lead up to the creation, 
absolute and complete, of a special lyric art for the use of 
Germany. There was no common plan of action except that 
established by Providence between those whom it destines to play 
similar parts, The experiment of the Russian musician was the 
more limited; he did not possess the literary talent which makes 
Wagner an exceptional musician, with only one other like him: 
Berlioz. But a common ambition is apparent in the works, the 
words, and the writings of Glinka and Wagner. The roads they 
followed may have differed somewhat, and the paths they pursued 
be very unequal, but it is no less true that they had in view the 
same goal, and that they started from the same point. Certainly, 
if on the evening that Life for the Czar was performed for the 
first time, Glinka had not felt more astounded than elated by his 
success, had he not been, as it were, “in a cloud,” to use his own 
words: and if, finally, he had yielded to the mania for speechifying 








which distinguishes other composers, he, too, might have advanced 
to the front of the stage, and, forty years beforehand, have flung 
his countrymen the celebrated Bayreuth phrase: ‘ Now we may 
truthfully say we possess national music.” 

Glinka was, perhaps, the first in the history of art who thought 
of fertilizing modern music by freshening it in the living springs 
of popular inspiration. He was, we must admit, in an admirable 
position for conceiving and carrying out this idea: no country is 
as rich as Russia in national melodies, and nowhere else are the 
riches so varied. There is nothing which should astonish us in 
this fact: the immense territorial extent of the empire, comprising 
as it does so many different climates, sufficiently accounts for it. 
In a country stretching from the Caucasus to Spitzbergen, and 
from the Ural Mountains to the Baltic, how could the folk’s songs 
preserve from North to South, and from East to West, one and 
the same character? Besides, in Russia, as nearly everwhere 
else, each calling has its own particular songs ; it is thus we find 
the songs of the waggoners; the songs of the towing-men ; and 
even the songs of brigands; one of the last was used in a passage 
of Life for the Czar, where Glinka turned it into a chorus of 
Polish soldiers, It is a very prevalent error to suppose that, 
Sclavonic music is entirely given to the minor mode and knows 
no expression save that of subdued sadness. People fancy 
Russia as a country always buried under the snow, and think that 
the inhabitants, never gladdened by seeing sunshine, are, as it 
were, imprisoned in a feeling of anxiety and weariness. People 
will not remember that during the summer the trees and flowers 
blossom superbly, and the fields are covered with splendid crops 
in Russia. In the winter, the Russian, wrapped up in his furs, 
retains, notwithstanding the rigour of the climate, a gaiety and 
gentleness which impart the greatest charm to his society. 
Besides, has the Little-Russian, the Georgian, or the inhabitant 
of the Caucasus, greater cause for sadness than our French 
peasants? No one can be more extravagantly gay than the 
Cossacks of the Don. The Sclavonic race, for instance, is much 
more frank, more amiable, and more sociable than the Germanic. 
It would be a great mistake to suppose the minor mode more 
frequent in Russian folk’s-songs than in those of any other coun- 
try. A great many of the airs—we might almost say the 
majority—are in the major mode. But it often happens that 
they change their tonality, or that they mix up the two modes, so 
that an air commenced in a minor key will make an excursion 
into the relative major, and then return to the point whence it 
started, and all this in the space of a few bars, for Russian songs 
are very short. Lastly—and this a fact which may mislead a 
superficial observer—a large number of popular Russian melodies, 
the origin of which, there is reason to believe, dates very far 
back, preserve the forms and tonality of ancient Greek music. 
The folk’s music, says M. I. Laroche * is distributed between the 
Dorian mode (scale of E without accidentals), to the olian or 
Hypo-Dorian (A minor without leading note), and Hypo-Phrygian 
(G without F sharp) ; we find also some few examples of airs con- 
ceived in a mode which the Russian writer calls Dorian and which 
is no other than the first mode of plain-song (diatonic scale of D 
with B natural). The public of Western Europe know scarcely 
anything of Russian folk’s-songs. The little they do know has 
been taught them by artists who, on their return from the operatic 
season in St Petersburgh, have brought back a few melodies, of 
more or less authentic character, mostly with an accompaniment 
in the Italian style, and differing in their greatest eccentricities 
little from our own musical method. The minor mode, it is true, 
is almost constantly triumphant. But is it in these productions 
of dubious origin, dressed up in our fashion, and disfigured, per- 
haps, so as to obtain some vocal effect for the singer, or to suit 
them better to the taste of a foreign public, that we ought to study 
the folk’s-songs of any nation? No! we should seize far better 
the character we seek by consulting the collections published by 
M. Balakiref or M. Rimsky-Korsakof, two very eminent musicians 
of the modern school. There we shall find living again the spirit 
of the nation in songs which are really folk’s-songs, the melody of 
which has been faithfully respected, and which a musician of 
refined taste has accompanied with appropriate harmony. 

One thing that strikes us particularly on our examining these 
specimens of an art unmodified by learned culture is the 





* Glinka et son role dans Chistoire de la musique. 
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prodigious liberties taken by Russian melodists in the matter of 
rhythm and measure. What caprice! what original and changing 
fancy ! These people care very little for symmetry and ponderation ! 
The melody runs on and on incessantly, like the ¢roika over the 
vast snow-clad plains. Nothing stops it, and nothing on earth 
would induce it to retrace its steps. It follows the metre of the 
words, endeavouring above all things not to hamper the latter, 
and subordinating to exact and rapid prosody the uncertain out- 
line of the musical form. It is not a rare occurrence to see the 
same song change its rhythm several times so that the most diverse 
signs for the division of the time follow each other in the space 
of a few lines. For instance, after two bars in five-four time we 
have one in three-four, and this, in its turn, is succeeded by one 
in four-four. Strange and inexplicable fancifulness! Astounding 
amalgamation of interrupted rhythms, not one of which agrees 
with that which precedes it! An almost complete absence of 
symmetry, extreme liberty in the divisions of the time and 
measure, a frequent admixture of the major and minor modes, 
and a no less frequent introduction of the tones of Greek antiquity, 
such are the technical characteristics of Russian folk’s-song. We 
must add that it is exceedingly varied in its forms and very often 
distinguished by a careless, negligent grace, the effect of which is 
most delicious, The people sing everywhere in Russia and mostly 
part-choruses. The harmony of the folk’s-songs is very original 
and piquantly eccentric, but what would astonish us still more 
would be to hear peasants sing in imitation, canon, and counter- 
point, This was done by our monks in the Middle Ages, by English 
gentlemen of the 16th century, and also, perhaps, by the ancient 
Greeks, The Russians are very proud, and not without reason, 
of their folk’s-songs, and of their universal aptitude for har- 
monizing. 
(To be continued.) 


o—_—— 


WILD BIRDS AMENDMENT ACT, 
(To the Editor of the ** Times.”’) 


Sir,—I regret that, through inadvertence, I was not in my place on 
Saturday morning to move an objection of which I had given notice 
to the Lords’ amendment of this Act by which the black-backed 
gull is excluded from protection. I presume that the greater black- 
backed gull (Larus marinus) is intended, and that the reason for 
excluding him is that he bears a bad character for poaching young 

rouse. But, although he is not a rare bird, he is very far from 
eing common, being seldom seen except solitary or in pairs. He is 
the noblest of all our gulls, a full-grown specimen measuring 5ft, 9in. 
from tip to top of the wings, and weighing 5lb. In good grouse 
seasons the injury he does is trifling, and in bad ones he does good 
by picking up birds dead or dying from disease. In the list of pro- 
tected birds as the Act is now amended we read ‘‘gull, except 
black-backed gull,” and this must be taken to exclude also the 
lesser black-backed gull (Larus fuscus), a much commoner and 
harmless species, of which immature specimens in their brown 
‘‘cygnet ” plumage are almost indistinguishable, except by practical 
ornithologists, from those of Larus marinus. As the object of this 
Act is to protect indigenous species, it is to be regretted that in 
the somewhat narrow interest of strict game preservation, this 
interesting bird should be exposed to destruction, from which com- 
moner species are henceforth to be protected. I trust it may be 
long before we have to talk of 

*‘ Rara avis in terris, nigroque simillima Jaro.” 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Hersert Evstace MAXWELL. 

House of Commons, Aug. 16. 





The man that shoots a gull 
Is somehow thick of skull 

And when he reaches Hull 
Will own he’s made a mull 
But when he lands at Mull 
Finding it still more dull 

(His venture proving null ) 
Will vote himself a gull 

Pavt Morsr. 
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Lgrpsic.—The spoliator of Schumann’s monument proved to be 
a student at the University here, who desired to possess a por- 
trait of the master. Strange combination of Vandalism and 
veneration! (Excuse the alliteration.—Dr BLpcE.) 














THE ART UNION OF LONDON. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


Music and painting are twin sisters, one charms the eye, the 
other the ear, both equally delight and elevate the soul, Un- 
doubtedly the more universal the knowledge of both become the 
more they will serve to expand the understanding and raise the 
taste of the “masses” to the enjoyment of pure and intellectual 
pleasures. 

Cheap and excellent concerts are now bringing the power of 
hearing the best music within the range of all, and the Art Union 
on its side, enables one to enjoy the pleasure of possessing a re- 
production of some of the best works of our best modern artists, 
besides the chance of securing a valuable prize. It was with much 
pleasure we assisted on Monday the 9th of August at the Annual 
Exhibition of the prizes gained by the prize drawers of this year. 
They were exhibited in the galleries of the new and handsome 
structure, designed and built by the late lamented Mr E, Barry. 

In an admirable article in Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine for 
August on Mr George Godwin, F.R.S., we hear that among 
other such arduous work, as his architectural and editorial labours, 
he has for years made the most earnest endeavours to ameliorate 
the sanitary condition of the people, and to elevate their intellectual 
tastes, while at the same time fostering and encouraging British 
art, and that as one powerful lever in that direction, he was very 
active in originating the Art Union of London, For some years 
working against “ Wind and Tide,” by his unwearying exertions 
in conjunction with zealous colleagues, he succeeded at last in 
securing for it the sanction of an Act of Parliament and a charter, 
with an income of about £13,000 a year, at last installing it in 
the new and handsome home it now occupies, on the historical 
site of the old Savoy Palace in the Strand. We quote Mr Godwin’s 
own words to show the high aim with which this institution was 
started : 

‘That the Art Union of London’s original promoters felt that in 
proportion as the public taste was cultivated, so necessarily would a 
knowledge of the real qualities of art increase, so would artistic 
labours be more and more appreciated, so would producers of such 
works be sympathized with and fostered.” 

On looking round the galleries, we see selections from the Royal 
Academy, Society of British Artists, Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, &c., &e., Some are excellent, and if the choice is not 
always equally happy, it is the fault of the choosers, not the Art 
Union. Indeed, we would recommend to those whose knowledge 
of art is limited, that they should delegate the committee to choose 
for them. However, even this has a bright side, and many a 
young artist beginning to tread the thorny path to fame may find 
himself encouraged through his picture being purchased by some 
kindly disposed and not too critical purchaser. U.S. 








Beriix.—Nachbaur and Reichmann have drawn so well at Kroll’s 
that their engagement is prolonged. To the disappointment of the 
public, whose curiosity ran very high, especially after her success 
in London, Mdme Marcella Sembrich has informed the manager 
that, in consequence of illness, she will be unable to fulfil her 
mers to sing at his theatre. (Get well for Mr Gye’s next season, 
Mdlle Sembrich, and oblige. —Dr BLinGE.) 


Oe Buiy.—The death of this once-celebrated violinist, at his 
native place, Bergen, announced a few days since, was not wholly 
unexpected. About a month ago he left America (which had for 
very many years been his second home, and where at one period he 
entertained the romantic notion of founding a Norwegian colony), in 
order to revisit his country, and also to make a professional tour ; 
for although he must have been over seventy when he died, he was 
still indomitably active and persevering. Asa player he had out- 
lived his fame—‘‘ Norwegian Paganini,” as he used to be called. 
On reaching Liverpool he was attacked with gastric fever, which 
induced him to give up the idea of a professional tour. Feeling 
better, however, he went on his journey to Norway, and on os 
his destination had a relapse, which ended fatally. Ole Bull wil 
chiefly be remembered as an eccentric performer, with no pretension 
to beregarded as a great artist in the absolute significance of the term. 
He, however, in his time found many warm admirers, and pursued 
his avocation as a public performer and composer, after his manner, 
with unwearied industry. Asa man he was highly respected for 
amiable qualities and strict integrity. —Graphic. 
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Che Cho Jolly Cars. 








A SEASIDE REVERIE. 
(After Dibdin—a very long way.) 











Two jolly, jolly Tars, 
Whe had fought in foreign wars, 
Were sitting on a bench by the sea, 
Recounting o’er and o’er 
The battles which of yore 
They had shared in that Britain might be free | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
' 
| 


From the Bonaparte scare, 

That hung like a nightmare, 
Overshadowing our ancestors brave, 

Till Nelson cleared the sea, 

By his far-famed victory, [wave. 
And showed the world that Britain ruled the 





Jolly Tar Number One, 
Of complexion rather dun, 
Had seen a deal of fighting in his day ; 
*Twas said the old sea dog 
Was partial to his grog, 
And he dearly loved to moisten down 
his clay. 


I’ve heard him oft repeat, 
When sitting on that seat, 
Indulging in his yarns by the score, 
If the liquor he had drank 

Were put into a tank } 
Big enough, ’twould float a ‘‘seventy- 2 
four.” 


When his blinking eyes were 
fixed, 
His facts somehow got mixed 
With others that took place ere he 
was born ; 
He would jumble up his dates, 
And talk about his mates” 
With a deal of supercilious scorn. 


When the drink was in his head, 4% 
He would fancy he was dead, 


Or imagine he had dropped from the 
sun, 


In fact, there was no end 
To the fancies that would blend 
In the soaked brain of jolly Number 
One. 


Jolly Tar Number Two, 
An old salt good and true, 
Had a weather-beaten honest-looking face ; 
His laugh along the shore 
Was heard above the roar 
Of the donkeys at that watering-place. 


He loved a quiet joke, 

And well knew how to poke 
Pure wit and unadulterated fun ; 

It was a treat to hear 

The stinging covert sneer, [One. 
Which failed to pierce the skull of Number 





As he hobbled and he hitched in his glee ; 





You should have heard the laugh 
That accompanied the chaff, 


His sea-weed beard he shook, 
And, with a gruesome look, 
Tried to tip his mate a knowing wink ; 
He said he’d come ashore, 
But would return no more, 
For salt water was wretched stuff to drink. 


How the buttons they would fly, 
And the tear dim the eye, 
As he slapped his palmy dexter on his knee. 


- 
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When some distance off I knew, 
By the laugh of Number Two, 
That something very bright was going on ; 
I hastened to the spot, 
And found it getting hot 
For the truculent, evasive Number One. | 


This jolly, jolly Tar, 
Who had come so very far, . 
Seemed wand’ring still farther—in his head ; 
For he said, without a smile, 
At the battle of the Nile 
He had shot Napoleon Bonaparte dead. 
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He, Number One I mean, 
Began to look more green, 
And his glazed eyes to glow a brighter 
red ; 
He mutter’d, ‘mid the fun, 
‘Twas he who fired the gun 
That sank the Royal George off 
Spithead. 


Rie. 








I saw that Number One 
Was chagrined at the fun 
That rippled o’er the face of Number 
Two; 
He twisted on his seat, 
Waddled out his ugly feet, 
And looked as he’d like to run him 
through. 









With ferocity he swore 
That he would stand no more 
Of the chuckle and the grin of Numbe r 
Two; 
He challenged him to fight, 
To the visible delight 
Of a turbulent, enthusiastic crew. 







Fa ace 








Jolly Tar Number Two 
Whistled till hischeeks were blue, 
And chuckled till his beamy eyes wer 
red; 
He took him by the ear, 
Marched him off to the pier ; 
And as he went this was what he said : 
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You lying old Marine, 


When I got to the chair, 







me 

How Number One did stare, Do you see a speck of green ; ‘i iy 

As if he had the shakers coming on ; In this briny weather-beaten eye of mine ; 
His lips were clenched tight, Go back to Davy Jones, 4 : 
Their colour dirty white, You shaking bag of bones— ‘ a ; 
And the power of ratiocination gone. And he plunged him in the salt, salt brine. a | 
a 

In deep sepulchral tones With that, I heard a noise BY. i 

He hiccoughed—Davy Jones Overhead, it was my boys _ is 

Had sent him on an errand from the deep ; Who had vaulted out of bed with a scream ; 








Number One and Number Two 
Faded quickly from my view, 
| Lawoke, and lo! it was a dream. : 





The salt sea made him dry, 
And hence the reason why 
He loved into a pewter pot to peep. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


JULES DE GLimes.—Pas de reponse? Qu’est ce ? 
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Bdvl of the Horth Gdtind. 


Pale with the recollection of old pain, 

Heavy with headache, and her eyes careworn 

And careless, Summer sat amid her corn, 

Which ruined lay by the south-west wind and rain : 
Under a fruit-tree Summer sat forlorn, 

A sultry slumber weighing on her brain. 


When lo, as the maiden slumbered, a North breeze 
Blew the sky blue again, and the sun shone 
Brightly and hot, and every cloud was gone ; 

And as the cold gust passed it shook the tree’s 
Branches, and into her lap there fell anon 

Three sunburnt, bursting, ripe, rich greengages. 


Whereat the summer girl awoke, and smiled 

At the sun’s love, for twas a gift of his 

He sent. The fruit was lukewarm with his kiss, 
And stained with gold and purple ; and the wild 
North wind had been his messenger in this— 
Xuthful at grief and loveliness-beguiled. 


So came the fresh, fleet, clear, clean, Northern breeze, 
And raised snow-headed ripples by the boats 
A-dipping in the bay, and bore forth notes 

Of sea-larks soaring on him overseas, 

And blew white butterflies about the oats 

Where poppy-picking girls were on their knees. 


He loosens the white tresses of the maids 

That swim the brimming tide from North to South, 
And he sings to them in the voice uncouth 

Of a mad Viking ; but the merry jades 

Dance to his song in rounds of laughing froth, 

Until upon the destined shore their dancing fades. 


Blow, North Wind, blow! The world doth lag behind. 
Rush grandly from thy craggy eagle home, 

With swift feet grazing sea-path into foam, 

And broad wings touching heaven. Strong and kind 
Life-giver, breathe upon our blood! Oh! come, 

North Wind, and blow—blow the world on, North Wind. 


Polhkaby. 











Brown's Petters to Huetfer. 


an I detect in your writings a certain inclination to 

depreciate that great school of art, Italian Opera, I take the 
liberty of addressing you Nine Letters on the subject. I am of 
the eighteenth century; you are of the nineteenth, But as we 
are spherical and rotate circularly, you will find that, in the 
oe century, I shall follow instead of precede you—as 
thus :— 


XIX 
/ 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8- 
/  9-10-11-12-13-14-15-16- 
| 17-18-19. * * * * # KK ® 


XX 


19-18-17-16-15-14-13-12-_/ 
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Let us therefore be considerate. Remember that the Pleiades, 
though regarded by the Ancients as a constellation, are really but 
a cluster of stars in the neck (some say “ head”) of Taurus, 
This may reconcile you to some observations of mine. You will 
perceive, by the way, that-all the pith (and Geist) of Wagner’s 
Oper und Drama are contained in my Nine Letters, although I 
died in 1787 and Richard (who next century will be my ancestor) 
was born twenty-six years later.* At a corresponding period in 
the century to come, my Nine Letters (Georgius Grovius—who, 
had he collaborated with his near namesake, Hugo Grofius, in 
the Libri tres, known to warriors and citizens as De Jure Belli 
ac pacis, would have chosen for his part the “ Ac Pacis”—per- 
mitting) will stand in the position of his Oper und Drama and 
his Oper und Drama in the position of my Nine Letters, You 
will observe that I do not touch upon the “ Leit-motif,” for which, 
when I explain to you (if that should ever happen) my reasons, you 
will not clearly understand why. But in every other particular 
the two books (apart from history and criticism) are identical, not 
only logically, but in a rhetoric, nay esthetic sense. Take them, 
put them carefully in boards, place them in one of those inner- 
most recesses of the library only penetrable to such friends as 
have free admission to your sanctum-sanctorum (among whom, 
had we lived in the same century, both in the twentieth or both 
in the nineteenth, I should have counted), and at the expiration 
of a year and a day, you will find them, instead of two composite 
particulars, one indissoluble whole—with a /ibellus couching beside 
them, on the forehead of which shall be written Tiruth,— Yours, 
Broton. 
Letter I. 


My Lord,—In order to give your Lordship a distinct idea, not 
only of the various kinds of verse made use of by the Italians in 
their Opera, but of the principles also by which the application of 
that variety is directed, I find it necessary to take into considera- 
tion the union of poetry and music, which is peculiar to this species 
of drama. ‘The nature of this union seems to have been well under- 
stood by their best dramatic writers, and they have seldom lost 
sight of it in their works; whilst those of our poets, who have 
written cantatas or other compositions for music, appear either to 
have been not at all acquainted with it, or, if they were, to have 
totally disregarded it. The Italians have, with great propriety, 
pear Me that the speeches in the drama, whether in dialogue or 
soliloquy, must be either such as are expressive of passion and 
sentiment, or such as are not so. On this real distinction, and not, 
as with us, on the mere caprice of the composer, is founded their 
first great division of vocal music into recitative and air. It is evident, 
on the slightest consideration, that, in the progress of the drama, 
many passages must necessarily occur, such as simple narration of 
facts, directions given, plain answers made to plain questions, some- 
times abstract truths or moral reflections ;—none of which, as they 
contain nothing of passion or sentiment, can ever become the sub- 
ject of musical expression. Simply to have spoken these passages, 
however, and then abruptly to have set up a singing, when any 
— part _— itself, would have produced exactly that 
yarbarous jumble of prose and poetry, of music and dissonance, 
which characterizes the English comic opera. To avoid this, and, at 
the same time, not idly to bestow the charms of fancy and feeling, 
where embellishment and expression would be improper, the Italians 
have invented that species of singing termed by han simple recita- 
tive. Its name almost sufficiently explains its nature; it is a succes- 
sion of notes so arranged as to coincide with the laws of harmony, 
though never accompanied but by a single instrument, whose office 
is merely to support the voice, and to direct it in its modulations. 
Though, for the sake of this accompaniment, recitative is, like 
other music, divided into bars, yet are not these bars, as in other 
music, necessarily of equal lengths; the notes of which they are 
composed being subjected to no precise musical measure, but 
regulated in this respect, almost wholly by the natural prosody of 
the language. Thus, this kind of recitative answers completely its 
end. It detains the audience very little longer than the spoken 





* Joannes Brown, pictor eximius, nonis Septembribus anno salutis, 1787, 
Edinae urbis suae natalis, diem obiit supremum, annos natus triginta quinque. 
(Five times the cabalistic geven.—Dr Bune, ) 
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recital would do; and, being music itself, the transition from it to 
the higher and more interesting parts is perfectly natural, and agree- 
able to the ear.+ 

The verse appropriated to recitative is of a mixed kind, consisting 
of the heroic line of eleven syllables, and of a line of seven syllables, 
with now and then arhyme. In the intermingling, however, these 
lines with each other, as well as with respect to the introduction of 
the rhymes, the poet is entirely left to the guidance of his own ear 
and sentiment. This kind of mixed verse, from the variety of the 
cadences which it affords, seems well calculated to give to the 
recitative as marked a resemblance to common speech as is consis- 
tent with the dignity and beauty of numbers; whilst the sparing 
and judicious introduction of rhyme, either to finish more highly 
some beautiful passage, or more strongly to point some remarkable 
assertion or reflection, serves to prnere throughout the piece a 
proper degree of unity of effect, by preventing that irksome and 
unnatural dissimilarity between the recitative and the airs, which 
would, in some degree, be the consequence of the want of this kind 
of medium. Upon the whole, it appears admirably well suited to 
the less important parts of a production so refined and artificial as 
the Opera, whose object, like that of the arts of painting and sculp- 
ture amongst the ancients, is not so much the exact imitation of 
nature, as the union in as high a degree as possible of what is 
beautiful with what is natural. 








Tur sudden death of that accomplished actress, Miss Neilson, 
has thrown the stage, both of America and Great Britain, into 
mourning. 


Miss Minnie Havx is not going to the United States this 
year, having declined engagements offered to her both by Mr 
Mapleson and Herr Max Strakosch. She is at present in 
Switzerland, but will shortly commence a tour through Austria- 
Hungary, to last till December, when she returns to England for 
concert-engagements, 


Tuk Scholarship in Music for 1880-81 in the Ladies division of 
the Crystal Palace Company’s School of Art, Science, and Litera- 
ture has been awarded to Miss Edith Welch, of Denmark Hill, 
one of Sir Julius Benedict’s pupils in the school. The Scholar- 
ship in Modern Languages, Literature, &c., has been adjudged to 
Miss EF, Beatrice Stainburn, of Gipsy Hill; that in Art to Miss 
ore A. Brown, of Honor Oak, for works in the sculpture 
class, 





t According to your Lordship’s opinion that there ts scarcely any such thing 
as long and short syllables in modern languages, the notes of the Italian 
recitative would be all of equal lengths. To obviate this objection, I must 
take notice, that what your Lordship would call the accented syllable, they 
esteem the Jong one ; and whatever may be the case in speech, in pronouncing 
the recitative, they most certainly render it longer, in the proportion, generally, 
of two to one. Thus, the words dmé, tilir, cédé, fini, tornai, in which the 
accent is laid on the last syllable, are, in recitative, positively iambics, the 
first syllables being expressed by a quaver, the other by a crotchet, thus, 
dimé, talor, &e., the last of which characters is the sign of a duration of time, 


| | 
ee re 


exactly double the length of that denoted by the first. Those again which 


have the accent on the first syllable, as amd, béné, ciélo, trombd, are trochaics. 
7 1 e 
dbide oe df 


All the Articles of two syllables, such as delle, alli, &c., and Pronouns per- 
sonal when joined with another monosyllable, such as mene, celo, vela, tissi, 
glielo, &c., may, with the strictest propriety, be considered as each a pyrrhic 
foot, which, in recitative, would accordingly be expressed by two quavers, 
méné, onl, &c. The words décilé, fébilé, mormord, are thus real dactyles, 


bb JfE JCC J EE 
whilst such as these again, timdré, dndré, &e., are, to all intents and pur- 
gh bee 
poses, each a foot, consisting of a short, a long, and a short syllable, Nay, I 
may go so far as to say, that no species of foot occurs in the ancient poetry 
which is not frequently to be found in the Italian recitative, in which three 
successive short, three successive long syllables, and often four of each are to 
be found, and, indeed, all the possible varieties in which long and short 
syllables can be combined together. Now, though it be allowed that the 
Italian verse is formed, not by the number of feet, but of syllables, it is fair 
to conclude, that this manner of reciting it, by which not only various com- 
binations of them are formed, but their respective length and brevity positively 
ascertained, must not only give additional beauty and variety to the verse, 
but render the pronunciation itself more clear and explicit. 








Hallet Music at the Promenades. 


UR musical friends, A. and 8. Gatti, with the sanction of 
Chancellor Bismark F. H. Cowen, are giving us, now 
and then, ballet music to make the mouths water of those 
who have a relish for genuine melody from the Source. 
Guillaume Tell! Gustave III,! Robert le Diable! Here 
are feasts! Not Barmecide feasts, like Feramorz and Co.— 
but feasts that might have been plotted for Trimalchio- 
Nero, by Pertronius Arbiter. Now, Chancellor Cowen, and 
twin-Emperors Gatti, let us have Masaniello and the Pro- 
phéte, and—last not least—Le Dieu et la Bayadére, from 
that inexhaustible fountain of melody, Avszr. 


Septimus Wind. 





To Readers who Read. 

Readers who read, not merely for the sake of “ reding in 
roune,”* but for the sake of reading in town, in the dog- 
days (where’s the dog?—Dr BuipGx) should read, nay 
devour, with rampant eagerness (there is a good inn at 
Norwich, called “ The Rampant Horse,’ which had better . 
have been called The Horse Rampant, why I can’t say.—Dr 
BriiwGE)—should read, nay devour, with rampant eager- 
ness (there's a good inn at Norwich——demuition ! I forgot. 
—Dr Buiiper)—should read, nay devour, with rampant 
eagerness, Che Beadle, a novel now appearing week by 
week in the columns of our humpbacked hooknosed pot- 
abdomened contemporary, %r J9unch. William Make- 
peace (and he did—Dr BimeEr)—William Makepeace 
Thackeray wrote Novels by Eminent Hands ; so Makepeace 
(and he does—Dr Briipge)—so Makepeace Frank Bur- 
nand. Thackeray put himself inside an Irishman, to write 
Barry Lindon more at ease. Like the dwarf in Micro- 
mégas—I say it advisedly—i a pris la Nature is putting 
himself inside an Englishman, while sur /e fait Burnandis | 
putting himself insidean Englishman, tonarrate more at ease 
the Chronicles of Small-Beerjester. Only, be it understood, the 
Saxon is just as much a good ‘un as the Kelt was a bad 
‘un. Go on Frank Burnand! Happy thought—and go tt. 


Cheophilus Queer. 


* “T was at Erceldoune—There heard I rede in roune—Who Tris- 
tram gat and bare.” —Chomas the Rhpmer. | 














CONCERT. 


Tuer attendance at the concert of the Dilettante Circle on Mon- 
day evening was larger than usual. The singers were Mrs Furlong, 
Mesdames Zimeri and Fassett, Messrs Gregory, Susse, Furlong, and 
Monari-Rocea. Among the most successful pieces were ‘‘ If with 
all your hearts,” (Elijah), sung with much expression by Mr Furlong 
(whose pronounciation of the words was commendably distinct 3) 
‘* Qui la voce,” by Mdme Zimeri (encored) ; and Mina Gould’s new 
ballad ‘‘The time of roses,” sung by Mrs Furlong, (also encored,) 
Signor I, de Sella was accompanist. 








Messrs GILBERT AND SULLIVAN are not going to America this 
year; nor will the new comic opera now in progress be brought 
out till a much later date than was expected. Mr Sullivan’s time 
is just now wholly absorbed by his Leeds cantata, The Martyr of 
Antioch, from which great things are ex ' 

Miss Besstx Ricwarps has left Brussels for Aix-les-Bains, 
where she will play at a grand concert and give a pianoforte 
recital. 

Mr DOvyty Carre has returned from the United States, 
having satisfactorily terminated all his arrangements for the 
future. 

Arx-LEs-Bains (From a correspondent).—Here now are two 
resplendent meteors. Adelina Patti! Christine Nilsson! Chris- 
tine Nilsson! Adelina Patti! 
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COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 

The citizens of Cologne had a right to rejoice on Saturday. Rarely, 
if ever, has history been able to record such a triumph of devotion and 
persistency as the completion of the vast Rhenish Cathedral. 
Europe is rich in ecclesiastical edifices, and very many of them have 
taken ages in building. Their glory is that they have grown, as a 
tree grows, gradually into the perfection of their proportions and 
beauty. In the variety which the piety of one generation has 
engrafted on the piety of its predecessor resides often much of their 
charm. But for the most part the medieval church has been the 
fruit of the zeal of successive churchmen. Choir and transept, and 
tower, and chapter house bear, each in its different graces, the one 
impress of clerical pride, taste, or sanctity. Cologne Cathedral 
exceeds in its period of growth all other European minsters. None 
can boast like it a youth of six centuries. The city which it glorifies 
has been celebrated for its piety, ayd something more, in the past ; 
it is celebrated for the same qualities still. To strangers and visitors 
Cologne is identified with ecclesiastical dominion and ecclesiastical 
magnificence. Cologne is to them the city of mitred Electors and 
of princes of the Church ; Cologne Cathedral is a visible sign of the 
pomp and wealth and undying memory of Romish Churchmen. In 
reality, the last stones set upon the two towers on Saturday crowned 
the enterprise, not so much of the Church of Rome, or the Church 
of Cologne, as of a municipality founded by the Cvesars. 

“In the twelfth century,” a great English historian has said, 


‘the free Constitution of Cologne passed for ancient.” The Roman, 


language had perished ; the Roman municipal institutions survived. 
Those institutions were a root from which, when chaos had 
obliterated the other landmarks of the Roman world, sprang a new 
form of freedom and wealth. The citizens of Cologne by their own 
energy, raised their town to be an entrepét for the trade of Northern 
and Southern Germany, and of Italy, on its way to and fro. They 
were known alike in Ghent, and London, and Venice. When the 
Hanse League began to learn its strength, it courted the Alliance of 
Cologne ; and Cologne accepted its membership. The German 
Emperors solemnly affirmed the municipal liberties which had 
already been won, and Cologne was recognized as a free town of 
the Empire of the West. Outside its walls, as the Emperor’s 
lieutenants, Rhenish Electors governed. They were prelates, and 
took their title from the city of Cologne. The principal church of 
Cologne held their archiepiscopal seat. The burgesses did homage 
to them both as their clerical heads and the delegates of Imperial 
authority. In Cologne, however, they were no longer feudal lords ; 
they were mere officers of the Emperor, as the burgomaster was one 
of his officers. In acknowledging his superiority they took, as it 
were, pledges from him that the power he swayed on the Rhine 
would be used in the interest of Cologne. When their Archbishop 
and Elector demanded more than thisthey broke the yokefrom off their 
shoulders, and bade him live and reign at Briihl, at Bonn, anywhere 
except under the shadow of his own titular cathedral. That cathe- 
dral was itself a testimony from the first to civic power and grandeur. 
A cathedral existed already ; but it was not sumptuous enough to 
content citizens of Cologne. An archbishop who understood their 
temper laid the first stone of a new and statelier fabric. When 
he died they thrust his successor out, and went on building for 
themselves. For two hundred and fifty years the building proceeded, 
not, as in other cities, first in one style, and then in another, but 
ever on the one model. Whether the citizens and their bishop were 
at feud or not it mattered little. It was the cathedral, not of the 
Elector of Cologne, but of the city. With the decay of all meaning 
in medieval Churchmanship and the crusade of Luther against a 
lifeless superstition, a paralysis seemed to have struck the under- 
taking. Yet it was hardly so much that Protestanism did not 
require the huge dimensions of a Gothic fane. Cologne, after 
wavering between two opinions, remained with the Church of Rome, 
and even refused to tolerate the rival faith. The sixteenth century, 
which produced Protestanism, marked the decadence of municipal 
freedom and of the glory of the great towns of Central Europe. 
The consolidation of States was antagonistic to municipal indepen- 
dence; the discoveries of Vasco da Gama and Columbus 
stranded Bruges, and Cologne, and Augsburg, in company 
with Venice and Genoa. Both the ambition and the resources 
of Cologne had shrunk too low for the mighty project 
of Conrad of Hochstaden. Only the crane on the south 
tower remained to remind the world how ill modern Germany 
had fulfilled the promise of the thirteenth century. Nevertheless, 
the unsightly engine, which thousands of English tourists must still 
remember, was the undertaking of the burghers of Cologne to them- 
selves that their task was postponed, and not repudiated. The 
currant of municipal vigour flowed yet, though in a thin stream, and 
within hollow banks. The moment a more stirring and sympathetic 
administration revived the dying trade of the city, the citizens, as 








if awaking from sleep, recommenced the adjourned construction of 
nave and portals and tower, on the | lines of the original con 

ception. It is to the honour of the Prussian Government that it 
furnished with unstinting generosity the largest share of the fund 
for accomplishing a design in which many Protestant rulers would 
have found no pleasure. By such aid it demonstrated, as evidently 
as by its sacrifices at Leipsic and Waterloo, that it was not so much 
Prussian as German. Between Prussia as Prussia and Cologne as 
Cologne there could be but a slender tie. The true bond was that 
Prussia was German to the core, and that so was Cologne. Frederick 
William the Third and the two Kings who followed him obeyed, in 
the contributions they made towards the fulfilment of the plan of 
their Rhenish Cathedral, the instinct of German unity which has 
conquered for the third of them the Imperial Crown. Rightfully on 
Saturday the flags of Prussia and of Germany floated from the sister 
towers, not because Prussia and the united German nation have had 
rival shares in the achievement of a gigantic scheme, but that Prussia 
has reigned on the Rhine as the representative and champion, 
acknowledged or unacknowledged, of German unity. But if Prussia 
supplied the material means for averting from Germany the reproach 
of having begun what it could not finish, that ought not to detract 
from the praise of the indomitable municipal "peo which has 
never suffered the tradition of a far-off architectural obligation to 
die out. The municipality of Cologne does not appear to have been 
wiser than other municipalities in all its acts. It has, however, at 
any rate, had the gift of so identifying its cathedral with itself, and 
itself with Germany, that the natural mode by which the chief 
aspirant to the Imperial German Crown could manifest the will and 
the power to support the burden of a noble inheritance was to glorify 
the city of Cologne by the crowning of its noblest monument. Muni- 
cipalities in the sense in which Europe understood them between the 
twelfth and the sixteenth century may be things of the past. 
Peoples have drawn closer in their several parts. In a modern 
nation there is no room for a State within a State. But neither is 
there, nor ought there to be, the ancient necessity. For municipal 
institutions after a newer fashion there is as much scope in Europe 
as ever. The tendency to centralization has almost spent its force. 
A reaction may well be at hand when communities, without losing 
the faculty of a larger grouping, will resume some of the self-govern- 
ment which the muncipalities deriving from Rome carried in the 
Middle Ages to a dazzling but somewhat giddy height. The 
consciousness of a joint inheritance of an historic past can bring with 
it nothing but gain so long as it combines with fidelity to the duties 
of national unity. No wise statesman will grudge to townsmen the 
feeling of corporate independence which has caused the people of 
Cologne to cling fast to the duty they had inherited from a very 
different age. Certainly no German will be disposed, in the 
national pride the empire takes in the architectural epoch of 
Saturday, to refuse to the citizens of Cologne the foremost place in 
the triumph. 

Europe at large will rejoice with Germany and Cologne that its 
architectural treasures are enriched by this flower of Gothic art. 
European history itself seems to have been given a new connectin 
link by the literal fulfilment of an engagement made six hundr 
and thirty-two years ago. The plan of the year 1248 is consum- 
mated in the year 1880; the subjects of the Emperor William receive 
the finished work with as little sense that it is an obsolete antiquity 
as if they had been subjects of a Hohenstaufen or of Rudolph of 
Hapsburg. It is seldom that the ages are bridged over thus by a 
solid structure of palpable stone, that the nineteenth century 
executes a manifest commission of the thirteenth. But tokens of a 
less material sort are visible everywhere that no element is irredeem- 
ably faded and perished which has once been incorporated in Euro- 
pean life. The plan of the ig oh facade and the two majestic 
towers working itself out in these days according to the exact 
intention of the architect, as he has pictured it for every tourist to 
view, appears, and with justice, a marvellous phenomenon. In itself 
it is far less strange and wonderful than that the municipal existence 
of Cologne, which alone has made this great event possible, should, 
like a thousand_other _— and lesser cities throughout the Old 
World, have prolonged itself in innumerable qualities and features 
from the splendour of Roman times, through the darkness of the 
ruin which succeeded, into the prosaic age of telegraphs, and rail- 
ways, and Whitehead torpedoes, and Krupp guns. 








Bresricu-Moszacu.—-Albert Niemann, the Wagnerian tenor (the 
Sigmund of Bayreuth), recently met with so serious an accident 
while bathing in the Rhine that a surgical operation was necessary. 
His condition at first inspired grave anxiety, but later accounts are 
re-assuring. 
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GEORGES BIZET.* 
(Concluded from page 515. ) 
Ill. 


On becoming a composer, and one of our most highly endowed 
masters of dramatic and symphonic art, Georges Bizet continued 
to be a skilful virtuoso, an intrepid reader, and a model accom- 
panist. His execution, always firm and brillant, had acquired an 
amplitude of sonorousness, a variety of expression and gradations 
which imparted to it an inimitable charm when he performed 
his orchestral .transcriptions and especially his vocal pieces, 
L’Ecole du chanteur italien, allemand, et francais a collection of 
150 specimens, transcribed for the piano and constituting an 
admirable preface to Thalberg’s work, L’ Art du chant appliqué au 
piano. Bizet excelled in the art of modulating sound and of ren- 
dering it fluid under the pressure, delicate or intense, of his fingers. 
Like a consummate virtuoso as he was, he possessed the secret of 
causing the melody to stand well out in the light while leaving it 
the envelope of a transparent harmony, the undulated or cadenced 
rhythm of which was identified with the recitative portion. The 
auditor submitted unresistingly to the seduction of the performer's 
suave and persuasive touch, similar to the, so to say, magnetic 
charm of Gounod, when he sings his adorable melodies and for 
the voice substitutes a genuine echo of the soul. 

Among the works written especially for the piano by the author 
of Carmen, we may mention his Chants du Rhin, six characteristic 
“ Lieder” which may unhesitatingly compare with the collection 
of Songs without Words by Mendelssohn. Bizet was also most 
nearly related, as regards form, to Robert Schumann, His “ Chasse 
fantastique,” dedicated to me, is characterised by the chivalric and 
diabolical accents of the old legends. It is an imaginative piece, 
exceedingly interesting in its details and finish, an epic ride through 
the world of spirits. The “Théme varié,” in the chromatic 4 
dedicated to Stephen Heller, is a composition written with a 
master’shand. It is impossible to carry imagination and ingenuity 
to a higher pitch. Some of the variations are exquisitely charm- 
ing and elegant. The self-imposed necessity of adhering to the 
chromatic style is productive, however, of a few dissonances, but 
these shadows bring out all the more strongly the real beauties of 
the picture. We must mention furthermore some delicious little 
infantine pieces for four hands, and the Scherzo of Saint-Saéns’ 
Concerto in G minor, transcribed with very great skill as a 
pianoforte solo. The beautiful scores, too, of Mignon and Hamlet 
found in the future poet of Carmen a conscientious translator, full 
of tact and delicacy. It is not our purpose to give a complete 
catalogue of the varied labours of the young master who has been 
snatched from our admiration, and we will content ourselves with 
naming his fine collection of melodies so full of such charming 
individuality, of such delicate and penetrating emotion. Among 
so many rare gems, we will point to “ L’Hotesse arabe,” which 
Mad. Bataille interprets like a grand artist—a masterpiece of 
sentiment which she completes by putting into it the sorrowful 
accent of regret and of tenderness inseparable from the exquisite 
melody. The orchestral pieces and the choruses written for 
L’ Arlésienne were highly appreciated by amateurs of taste and the 
dilettante portion of the public. The thoroughly picturesque local 
colouring, the true and expressive sentiment of the symphonic 
pieces interpolated in Alphonse Daudet’s moving melodrama were 
praised without restriction by the musical critics, happy to 
encourage the young master’s novel tendencies. Carmen was the 
brilliant consecration of the transformation of Bizet’s style, and 
his most splendid day’s march on the ascending road to the ideal 
of which we had caught glimpses in his former works. The com- 

poser had at length effected an alliance between ingenious, 
brillant orchestration and vocal melody of light and elegant out- 
line, The equilibrium of the harmonic edifice, without being 
disturbed, assigned to the symphony a more than usually large 
space; the more than ordinary vigorous colouring of the accom- 
paniments or symphonic fragments corresponded with the inspired 
flights of the musical poet ‘without being injurious to the full and 
reassuring affirmation of his return to the healthy traditions of 
dramatic art. 

_ Carmen, no matter at what point of view we place ourselves to 
judge it,is a work of high value. The inspiration in it is sus- 
tained; the warm melody, full of colour, is distinguished by 
expressive sentiment thoroughly suited to the stage ; the different 








numbers, perfectly proportioned, well arranged, and well con- 
ceived, belong without exception, by the originality of the ideas 
and the way in which those ideas are set in a light at once 
expressive and limpid, to that normal and rational art which is 
accepted by all and to which we owe so much strong emotion as 
well as so much sweet and pure enjoyment. Apart from its in- 
contestable melodic value, the music of Carmen is scored with 
really surprising ingenuity. It is no longer the work of a 
musician of the future, rich in hope, but a lasting monument con- 
structed by a musician sure of his effects, master of himself, and 
expressing his thought with the certainty of saying what he thinks 
in the form he has chosen. Two symphonic fragments and an 
overture, Patrie, were performed with success at the Concerts 
Populaires conducted by Pasdeloup. These instrumental pieces 
exhibited the composer’s talent in a special light. The Symphony, 
broadly treated and written with the firm hand and style of a 
master, exhibited the science of a consummate musician, possessing 
the most secret resources of his art. As for Patrie, it is a noble 
specimen of inspiration, vigorous, full of colour, and vibrating 
with emotion. Among the vocal and instrumental pieces written 
for L’Arlesienne, many also figured in the programmes of the 
Pasdeloup Concerts, The orchestral Minuet was transcribed, 
with great fidelity of details and effects, by Delaborde, who, like 
Guiraud, was one of the composer's intimate friends during the 
later years of his life. 
~~ 
* * 

Georges Bizet, by virtue of his laborious life, so courageously 
employed, may be held up as a model for young composers, too 
yielding either to premature discouragement or to the more 
dangerous seductions of early success. He devoted his whole 
existence to searching for new forms, taking, at the same time, 
religious care not to stray from those grand principles without 
which art is no longer aught save phantasy. Being a man of 
progressive mind, he underwent the re-action of the numerous 
transformations and evolutions which affect the domain of music. 
He never lost his interest in the novel tendencies of the German 
school towards a special expression of dramatic sentiment ; the 
descriptive, picturesque, philosophical, realistic, and other designs 
of the Wagnerian group did not leave him indifferent, but he 
knew how to make an intelligent selection, as they say in the 
vocabulary of the other side of the Channel. He was sometimes 
beguiled, but never assimilated. 

And no one was less calculated to undergo the exclusive influence 
of an absolute system. Bizet, on the contrary, represented the 
French school, so profoundly jealous of its characteristic qualities 
and too personal to allow itself to be taken in tow by new prophets. 
He was a “clairvoyant” in all the force of the term. His 
straightforward natural good sense, his sound judgment, prevented 
him from going astray after subtle differences. Sometimes finical, 
he had on the other hand a horror of what was obscure; his dis- 
tinguished harmonies go as far as laboured refinement without 
falling into affectation. Even the paradoxes with which he 
enameled current conversation, the way in which he was pleased 
to parody certain airs by Méhul or Boieldieu, ornamenting their 
melodies with old-fashioned embroidery work and repetitions, was 
only an exaggeration of his “musical straightforwardness ;” but 
his passionate admiration for the flights of Verdi or the sublime 
inspirations of Rossini was equalled only by his enthusiasm for 
the really fine pages of Wagner or Schumann. He was a man of 
eclectic temperament, just mind, indefatigable imagination, 
and an open soul, endowed with a rare facility of assimilation; 
no contemporary artist knew less of the petty prejudices of the 
school, and, had death not come to interrupt him in his work, no 
one would have been worthier to take a well-marked place in the 
sublime and glorious land illuminated by the fraternal equality 
of genius. A. MARMONTEL. 
a, 


PERMANENT SCHOLARSHIP FOR WALES AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Mr John Thomas (harpist to the Queen), has already collected 
over five hundred pounds towards the carrying out of the above 
scheme. It is to be hoped that the required sum—a thousand 
pounds—may soon be realized; in order that the Scholarship may 
take a tangible form, and extend its great advantages to our 
talented but needy young Welsh musicians. 
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LA MUSIQUE AUX PAYS-BAS* 


Among the numerous works connected with music which have 
of late years been issued from the press, a prominent place must 
be assigned to M. Edmond Vander Straeten’s book entitled 
Music in the Low Countries, and at present in course of publica- 
tion. Already most favourably known as a learned musicologist, 
M. Vander Straeten has by this latest production from his pen 
more than maintained his deservedly high reputation. The fifth 
volume now offered the public is even more interesting than the 
four volumes which preceded it, and bears abundant testimony to 
the patient research and conscientious zeal of its clever author. 
To use a vulgar but expressive saying, it is as full of matter as an 
egg is full of meat. 

Mankind never, perhaps, stands perfectly still, but at no period 
probably has its progress been so marked and so rapid as during 
the last few years. This is exemplified not only by the electric 
light, monster steam-ships, sewing machines, and telephones, but 
by the improvement manifested in the way of treating intellectual 
subjects, such as that now occupying M. Vander Straeten’s atten- 
tion. In a note addressed to the Royal Academy of Belgium, on 
the 6th February, 1851, that is to say very nearly thirty years ayo, 
M. Fétis, senr., said: “There can be no doubt that a good and 
solid history of Belgian music is to-day a possibility.” By the 
way, it may be remarked that, as a rule, doubt, especially in rela- 
tion to his own powers, was an element unknown to Fétis, genr., 
who, like the Prime Minister of whom Sydney Smith spoke, 
would, we are inclined to believe, had the chance been offered 
him, have willingly accepted the command of the mail-steamer 
and dingy, which about constitute the Belgian fleet. Comment- 
ing on the opinion enounced by M. Fétis, M. Vander Straeten 
enquires what, at that period, had research done for religious 
music, folk’s-songs, the musical instrument trade, the maitrises in 
the churches, vocal competitions, the ménestrandies or corporations 
of minstrels, operas, or the private and professional life of promi- 
nent native composers and virtuosos? What archives had then 
been explored, with regard to these subjects, at Bruges, Ghent, 
Brussels, Ypres, Tournai, Liége, and numerous other populous 
and industrial centres, where there is an almost endless abundance 
of documents belonging to collegiate institutions, abbeys, com- 
munes, and guilds? Fétis believed, as M. Vander Straeten 
observes, that with the help of a few interesting facts, picked up 
here and there, and a collection, mostly exotic, of books, amassed 
with a patience certainly deserving the highest praise, he would 
be able to build up a musical history as important, complex, and 
difficult as that of the Netherlands. ‘“ What an enormous error!” 
says our author. “He was only at the commencement of the 
task to be executed and he thought he had reached the end. He 
had merely turned over the surface of the ground, and he already 

beheld an exhaustless mine!” From the above remarks, which, 
though severe, are merited, the reader may easily picture to him- 
self the spirit animating M. Vander Straeten. We must add 
that the latter’s ability and zeal worthily second his perseverance 
and enthusiasm. His examination of the dusty records of past 
ages, his ransacking of ancient archives, and his eager perusal of 
monkish chronicles, have yielded him a rich store of materials, a 
portion of which he has fashioned in the fifth volume of La 
Musique auc Pays-Bas into five chapters, headed respectively : 
1, Van Helmont (Adrien-Joseph), or Popular Songs; 2. Monte 
(Philippe de), or the Imperial Flemish Chapel at Vienna; 3. De 
Croes (Henri-Jacques), or the Royal Chapel at Brussels under 
Prince Charles of Lorraine: 4. Monequé (Antoine), or Musical 
Bibliography ; and 5. De Sany (Théodore), or the Glory of the 
Chimes. Such are the matters set forth, explained, and illus- 
trated in the five chapters. As the limited space at our disposal 
forbids our entering into details, we must content ourselves with 
praising generally M. Vander Straeten’s latest contribution to 
musical literature, by cordially recommending it, and by saying 
with old Montaigne: “C'est icy un livre de bonne foy, lecteur.” 








Hermann Wolff is preparing a German version of Victor Hugo's 
ode, Lyre et Harpe, set to music by M. Camille Saint-Saéns, (And 
produced at the last Birmingham Festival.—Dr Burpee.) 





* La Musique auc Pays-Bas, par M, Edmond Vander Straeten, gc. 
Bruxelles chez Van Trigt, Rue Saint-Jean, et chex Schott fréres. 

















HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Wreathing the Old Colours of the 24th Regiment with Immortelles, 


Our Queen is standing crown’d—not with the diadem 

Of her great realm—nor yet with flash of glistening gem— 
But just from brow, unto the hem 

Of her dark trailing robes, with warmth of golden might, 

The July sunbeams wreathe and mantle her in bright 
And tender folds of radiant light— 

Around the lady of the land, its royal flower 

Casting a flush of living beauty o'er each bower 
Makes fragrant all the July hour— 

But nor the summer rays, nor summer roses now * 

Fill the Queen’s thought— as with a sorrow-clouded brow, 
Lit with a loving pride’s soft glow, 

She touches with a gentle reverent hand the old 

War-shatter’d Colours, that erewhile as shroud did fold 
The gallant hearts now still and cold! 

Her living Chivalry stand round her too—but she 

Tho’ prizing them full well—their faces scarce can see, 
Thro’ blinding mists of memory ! 

As her great soul goes forth in solemn grief to meet 

This message from her Hero-dead, laid at her feet 
In homage mute, yet sadly sweet— 

For as a messenger that standard cross’d the wave— 

From those who died it from the foeman’s grasp to save— 
Unto the Sovereign from her Brave! 

Her “ sleeping ” Brave! who cannot tell her how they strove— 

Or how her name with England’s in one prayer they wove 
Of fervent, loyal, deathless love! 

We cannot doubt, the pleasant landscape of the English scene 

Is blotted from her mental vision, as the Queen 
Turns from what is, to what hath been! 

And that the sadness in her eyes tells how from far 

There rise—all lustre-haloed by the southern star, 
White glories, nought shall ever mar!— 

Two snowy crosses, reared beneath the orb-flushed sky 

Of Afric’s burning plains, kissed by the wind’s low sigh, 
And by the bird-wings sweeping by. 

The forms of Melville and of Coghill calmly rest 

Within those laurell’d graves—the shining wreaths caressed 
By sunset glories from the west. 

Touching and brief, yet full—the tale those tablets bear— 

“For Queen and Country!” linked with a swift passion prayer 
From faith, for rest ‘neath Jesu’s care. 

Lonely the crosses ‘mid the purple day’s hot swoon, 

Lonely amid the hush of night’s transcendent noon, 
Crowned there by golden stars and moon. 

And yet, not quite alone—for love and memory press 

Thro’ all the sapphire shadows of that wilderness, 
And England bends, her dead to bless! 

We feel the Queen is gazing now upon that spot, 

And murmurs softly, though we catch her whispers not— 
“My Hero-dead! My Unforgot !” 

While round the shattered Colours she entwines the wreath 

Of Immortelles—the blooms which tell us how that death 
Is life just reft of mortal breath. 

We'll leave the Sovereign with the standard in her hand, 

Her thoughts with those “asleep” in the far southern land. 
We hope to meet our hero- band 

When the “ Assembly ” ringeth through the courts above ; 

And—Merey-led !—earth’s shining cohorts upward move 
To greet the Lord of life and love ! 


A Souprer’s DAuGHTER, 














| 





*,* ‘A Soldier's Daughter” writes to say that there is a printer's 
error in the final verse of her glowingly patriotic poem, entitled “A 
Message from our Gallant 66th,” which should read thus :— 

’Twas so with us, and glory bent, 
Above our columns thinn’d and rent, 
With breath of tearful sighing, 

To gently place her chaplets fair 
Upon each pale brow resting there, 
Of all our Dead and Dying ! ! 

**€o gently place, &c.,” instead of ‘* So gently place, &c.” Even 
Lavender Pitt (not to mention Coventry Fish or his half-brother, 
oe Fry, least of all Commander Safe) would have detected 
this. evertheless, our head printer is dismissed, and instead of 
Henderson, Rait & Fenton, the firm will henceforth be styled 
Fenton, Rait & Henderson, removed to Whitechapel and raited at a 
proper estimate, &. CU. Shoe (M.D.) 
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MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 

“Boulogne the gay, Boulogne the gullible,” is full to over- 
flowing! I mean there are so many visitors, now the season has 
begun, that we don’t know where to put them. 

At the theatre, Za Fille du Tambour Major, Les Cloches de 
Corneville—announced as a “piece a Paris qui a dépassé la 500 
representation (how many in London, I wonder!), and La Traviata 
have been put on, while Guillaume Tell, with a Paris tenor, M. 
Vallet, entertained for one night only the Boulonnais and their 
visitors, M. Charelli, an old favourite, mentioned some four years 
ago in the columns of the Musical World, has taken the place of 
M. Rodeville, who was forced to give up his engagement on account 
of ill-health. M. Charelli has appeared in Faust and Mignon, 
being assisted most ably in both by Mdlle Hasselmans and well 
supported by the rest of the troupe. I have not mentioned the 
concerts at the Etablissement lately. They are wonderfully good 
this year, thanks to the direction of M. Gase and the conductor- 
~~ of M. Herpin. 

began my letter by saying, “ Boulogne the gay.” Had I 
burlesqued the quotation I intended, 1 might have more aptly 
written “ Boulogne the Fair;” for, at the present time, all the 
world and his wife think of nothing else, not to mention the 
children, who will be wheeled about in perambulators, to the great 
annoyance of everybody ; for when you are staring at the fat 
woman N. B. on a ladder, and the nurse is doing ditto at the 
strong-man on the other side, andthe latter wheels over your pet 
corn, it’s not agreeable, to say the least. It is the largest fair 
this year that has ever been at Boulogne, and, not content with 
all the shops—where you can buy everything, from dolls to wash- 
hand-basins and saucepans—merry-go-rounds, theatres, &c., there 
is a large gallery devoted to “ Anatomy ”—a real skull outside to 
invite the headless (I mean heedless), for fifty centimes, to go in 
and see the “ Venus de Medicis” taken to pieces, and other explica- 
tions of how we are made, or might be. 

In fact, Boulogne-sur-Mer is rejoicing in her season, and her 
visitors are being entertained in the way of operas, concerts, 
balls, regattas, fireworks, Xc. 

X. T. R. 


Boulogne-sur-Mer, Aug. 11, 1880. 

P.S.—They have been doing great things at the Theatre since 
last I wrote. Za Dame Blanche, La Traviata (in which Mdlle 
Hasselmans is at her best), a Filledu Tambour Major, and Le 
Pardon de Ploérmel. M. Vassort, tenor from the Theatre at 
Kordeaux, has also created a favourable impression. Besides the 
Theatre, we have the excellent Circus-Rancy, with a large eorps- 
de-ballet ; the Fair, with menagerie, theatres, shops, and all the 
conventional fun; fétes at the Tintelleries; eleven concerts a 
week at the Etablissement ; and a host of other entertainments 
for the delectation of the host of visitors. M.Herpin’s direction 
and conductorship of the “ Afternoon Concerts” do him much 
credit. I will give you to-day’s programme as a sample :— 

Symphonie Pastorale (Beethoven) ; ‘‘ Fleurs d’orangers,” valse (Farbach) ; 
 L’Arlésienne ” (prelude, minuetto, italagietto, carillon), Bizet; “ Fatinitza,” 
fantaisie (Suppé). 

August 18th. 


SONNET. 
Sala, thou art a thinker 
As well as an observer 
And art not a time-server 
And who'd dare call thee ‘ tinker ?’ 
| And though thou beest a winker 
| Yet hast a kind of fervour | 
Which shows thou art no swerver { 
Of cheek now pale now pinker. 


| 
Sala, I quite approve of | 
Thine echoes writ the Illus- 
-Trated London News in; 
And e’en were I to move uh 
Hence ’yond the River Nilus 
Td find nought more amusin’, 


Polkatw. | 

















One Hundred Reeds. 


“ To make a pipe for my capacious mouth.” 


The committee of the American Exhibition of Art and 
Manufacture, to be held at New York in 1883, has com- 
menced its sittings. It (the Exhibition, not the Committee. 
—Dr Binge) promises to be one of the “ biggest” things 
of the kind on record. 10,000 (100,000.—Dr Biiner) 
voices and 100,000 (1,000,000.—Dr Brive) instrumen- 
talists will take part in the opening, under the direction 
(you guess—Dr Buiper) of P. 8. (Postscriptum.—Dr 
Buipen) Gillmore the Terrific, who will conduct an 
orchestra and chorus selected from all parts of the earth 
(including the deserts, uninhabited islands, and extinct 
voleanoes.—Dr Bringer). These will sing and play to the 
stick of Sir Gillmore, Gilmore, or Ggiillmmoorree the 
Terr—ific. All the non-singing and non-playing inhabi- 
tants of this “terrestial ball” * will assist at this celestial 
ball, organised by Gggiiilllmmmooorrreee (the Impossible. 
—Dr Bringer), comprehending Czars, Shas (pshaw !—Dr 
Burner), Kaisers, Sultans, Queens, Kings, Beadles, Bullies, 
Ministers, Legislators, Laymen, and Irish Obstructives. 

Srr Caper O’Corsy (Mutt ), 


Castle Crowe—Blaze-le Broque. 








| * Vide Sir Richard Blackmore’s Creation. 


erat Shona 








AT COVENT GARDEN. 

The Messrs Gatti are fortunate in securing the services of 
Miss Orridge. She is a rich and rare specimen of the young and 
pretty contralto. When she sang “ Meet Me by Moonlight Alone!” 
there was a rush of everybody to the front of the Ambulauditorium. 
The men cheered to the echo. I don’t think the Ladies were 
quite so enthusiastic. Miss Orridge can evidently draw as well 
as sing. ‘This is an Orridge-inal remark. Mr Cowen keeps his 
first-rate band in excellent order. ‘Time was made for slaves, and 
he makes it for them—ruling over them with a rod of iron—by 
which I mean his baton. No wonder that they are so submissive 
and yet so deeply attached to him, as he is never bullying, 
though he is always cowin’ them. 

The other evening was performed Mr Walter Austin’s Camp. 
Camp is an overture, so don’t run the final “s” on to the initial 
“ce” and make it “Scamp,’—the orchestra didn’t do this to it by 
any means, but played it in first-rate style. The Camp was 
properly pitched, and on his doing his best everybody was in-tent. 
The composer bowed from his private box in reply to a nod from 
a friend in the Ambulauditorium. 

Miss Bessie Richards—a precious Betsy— 

Played in her best manner 

Upon the grand pianner, 
and then went off to Germany. But “she will return—I know 
her well”—which last part of the quotation, though necessary 
to the song, is not in accordance with facts. If she as returning, 
so much the better for the Promenade Concerts, where she will 
be heartily received by the App/auditortum. 

Punch. 


Judy and Toby, Aug. 21. 








Bap Crevznacn.—The concert of Mdlle Natalie Carola and Mr 
Charles Oberthiir at the Cursaal was one of the best of the season. 
It began with Oberthiir’s overture, Riibezahl, played under the 
direction of Herr Parlow, and unanimously applauded. Mdlle 
Carola sang “ Bel raggio” (from Rossini’s Semiramide) and some 
German Lieder, like a genuine artist, and her efforts were highly 
appreciated by a much-pleased audience. Mdlle Carola will be 
remembered in England where some years ago she was one of the 
leading vocalists at musical festivals and first-class concerts. Mr 
Oberthiir, well known and highly esteemed here, proved himself 
once more an artist of exceptionable talent. He played two solos of 
his own composition, ‘‘ Méditation” and ‘‘ La Cascade,” his Con- 
certino, and his ‘‘Loreley,” both for harp and orchestra, all of 
which were greatly admired and applauded accordingly. Herr 
Oberthiir’s romance, ‘“‘Je voudrais étre” (with harp accompaniment), 
sung with perfect taste by Mdlle Carola, was highly appreciated, 
The concert was attended by the élite of Creuznach. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


At Copenhagen Sarah Bernhardt occupies the apartments at 
the Hotel d’Angleterre which are ordinarily reserved for sove- 
reigns. Special trains and steamers brought hundreds of visitors 
from Stockholm, Berlin and Hamburg. The first performance of 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, on Monday night, was an extraordinary 
success. The Royal Family of Sweden and the King and Queen 
of Greece were present on this memorable occasion.—Parisian, 
Aug. 19. 


Tur King of Denmark has conferred upon M. Ambroise 
Thomas the order of the “ Danebrog.” Good. “ The King drinks 
to Hamlet ”—and a worthy Hamlet, too.— Graphic. 


MASssENET's long expected opera, Herodiade, is to be produced at 
the Scala, Milan, in January next. Why not, after the success 
of Le Rot de Lahore, at the Grand Opera in Paris? M. Vaucor- 
beil can probably give fair reasons. 


TuHE spoliator of Robert Schumann’s monument at Leipsic has 
been discovered in the person of a University student, who, to 
possess himself of a veritable likeness of his favourite master, 
was rash enough to commit the theft for which he will in all 
likelihood be severely punished. 


Tue Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery have purchased 
an original portrait of the late Sir Henry Rowley Bishop. For 
this they gave £2 10s. They have also purchased a portrait of 
Milton, from which William Farthorne made his engraving, a 
copy of which cannot be had for less than £20. For this they 
gave £116s. Sum total £4 6s —Marinorovucu JERSEY. 


Ir seems quite decided now that Gounod’s Tribut de Zamora is 
to be the next important novelty at the Paris Grand Opéra, the 
management of which by M. Vaucorbeil, successor to M. Halanzier, 
does not appear to have been much more felicitous than that of 
his precursor. The chief attention of the director is at present 
it would seem, absorbed in the production of a new grand ballet 
Meanwhile the Parisian public, more musically inclined, are 
eager for the long promised revivals of Rossini’s Conte Ory and 
Auber’s Le Philtre, not less charming and original in its way.— 
Graphic. 


ST GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
Programmes of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 


SaturDAY AFTERNOON, AvGusT 7th:— 


Overture—Ruy Blas ... eas sh ee . Mendelssohn. 
| Allegretto Cantabile, (“‘ L’Organiste Moderne,” No, 19) Lefébure-Wély. 
| Prelude and Fugue, D minor ... a ses «+ Ad, Hesse, 
Prelude on the Chorale “O Lamm Gottes” Bah. 
| Andantino in F (First Set of Organ Pieces) ... . Th. Salomé. 
| March (composed for the Coronation of the King of 
Prussia, 1861) ses ‘iii pk ‘ . Meyerbeer, 


Sarurpay ArrEeRNoon, Aveust 14th:— 


..» Bach, 

-» Haydn, 
«es Adolphe Adam, 
«+» Handel. 

. W. T. Best. 
.. F. F. Bache, 

_ *4* [And Dussek, Op. 46? And Woelfl—C minor? And 
G. F. Pinto? And W.S. Bennett (second movement of sonata 
“To Mendelssohn ”) ?-—Dr Bunge. ] 


| Organ Concerto, A minor bok ve 

Adagio in F, from the Seventh Symphony 

| Marche Religieuse . re i, 
Air, ‘Vo far guerra” (Rinaldo) aes ns 
Andante in E flat (“Six Concert Pieces,” No, 5) 
Finale—Allegro con Brio,” D major ... 








WAIFS. 

At the Dilettante Circle, Argyll Place, an ope 
Odd Trick, music by Mr F. Hiveokall, was acum ty Maine 
Barth, Messrs F. Rupell, and T. Distin. The plot is amusing, the 
music bright and tuneful. Mdme Barth sang and acted remarkably 
well, and was ably supported by her companions.—W. D, D. 

M. Depret is at Aix-les-Bains, 

Panofka has been stopping at Milan. 

Mr Aguilar is passing his vacation in Devonshire. 

It is proposed to build in Milan a new concert-hall. 

Cesare Rossi has completed an opera entitled Fortunio, 








Sig. Fancelli is said to be engaged at the San Carlo, Lisbon. 
Mdme Liebhart has gone to Broadstairs to pass her vacation. 
Mdlle Turolla, Mr Gye’s youngest prima donna, is at Venice. 

The Teatro Nuovo, Padua, is to be repaired at a cost of 200,000 
francs, 

Massenet’s opera, Herodiade, will be produced at the Scala, Milan, 
next January. 

Our old friend Naudin has appeared with great success at Leg- 
horn, in Lucia, 

The violinist Sarasate will, this winter, make a second tour 
through Germany. 

Signora Donadio is engaged to appear in La Stella del Nord, at the 
Dal Verme, Milan. 

Mr Cecil Tovey died on Saturday last at Aston, near Birmingham, 
after a lingering illness. 

Signor Campanini is at the baths of Montecatini, whence he will 
proceed to Salsomaggiore. 

The King of Denmark has conferred the order of the Danebrog 
upon M. Ambroise Thomas. 

Joseph Huber, composer of Die Rose von Libanon, has written 
another ‘‘music-drama,” J7ene. 

Mr E. H. Turpin has been appointed Lecturer on Musical 
History to Trinity College, London. 

The late Sig. Toroni’s opera, Margherita, will be brought out in 
the autumn at the Teatro Nuovo, Verona. 

Carolina, Teresina, Virginia, and Vincenzina Ferni have been 
giving concerts at the Teatro Apollo, Madrid. 

There are in Belgium 2,600 Harmonic Societies, more than 3,000 
Choral Societies, and 31 Royal Conservatories of Music. 

Sig. Fornari has finished his new opera, Zuma, to be produced at 
the Liceo, Barcelona, where he is engaged as conductor. 

A new theatre, El Teatro de Lara, so called after the name of 
its proprietor, will be opened early next month in Madrid. 

Mr Wilhelm Ganz is, with his family, at Folkestone. (That is the 
way to spend your holiday, good Herr Ganz.—Dr Biinee.) 

Mr W. Dorrell is ruralising at his seat in Sussex, where all friends 
(initiated in the whereabouts) find open house and a hearty welcome. 

Signor and Mdme Arditi are at Boulogne-sur-Mer. Signor Arditi 
leaves for New York on September 23, to fulfil his engagement with 
Mr Mapleson. 

At the International Vocal Competition in Cologne, North Ger- 
many will be only represented by two associations, and these come 
from Dresden. 

The winter season at the Teatro Real, Madrid, will be inaugurated 
with Roberto il Diavolo, De Reszké, Lodi, Stagno, and Uetam sus- 
taining the principal characters. 

The Pope has conferred the Order of Gregory the Great on Josef 
Rheinberger, Royal Bavarian Capellmeister, in consideration of the 
latter’s services to Church music. 

A grand festival was organized recently at Bahia, in honour of 
Carlo Gomez, who, however, owing to engagements in Rio Janiero, 
will, or would not be able to assist. 

A one-act comic opera, Maitre Pierrot, words by Albert Carré, 
music by Felix Pardon, chef de chant at the Paris Opéra-Comique, 
has been produced at Contrexéville. 

‘Fancy! ’—said Prudhomme to a friend—‘“‘that son of mine, just 
from college, has written a novel, which, out of regard for his inno- 
cence, I feel compelled to forbid his reading.” (‘‘ Fancy !”—Dr 
BuInGE. ) 

M. Ullmann has engaged Mdme Miolan Carvalho for a tour of 
twenty concerts in the principal cities of France in October and 
November. He has also secured Capoul, the tenor, for a tour of 
fifty concerts next February and March. 








Adbertisements, 








THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND  ateaaeal oy OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 
ce 128 


e 128, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his pues ; his work has consequently come into general use as & 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News, 
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VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
ce 


London: Duncan Davison & 00., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank MoktI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos, Ourci. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

«This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
New Edition, Rovieed und Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music,and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & Co. (late JuLLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and ey ee. vaien, and removing affections of 
e throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co, ), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials froin Patti, Grisi, Lublache, Suntiey, &c. So.d in 
boxes, Is. fd. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 














NEW SONG BY F. H. COWEN. 
“4 FAREWELL.” Song. Words by the Author of “ John 


Halifax.” Music by Frepertc H. Cowen. Price 4s, London: DuNcAN 
Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


DEDICATED TO THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 
[THE SEASONS OF LIFE. Song. The Words by 
R.H. M, Jackman. The Music by Marton Brarp. Price 4s, London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Publisived. 
[HE DEAD MARCH in Hanpet’s Oratorio, “SAUL.” 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by Ricuarp HorrMan. Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
YRINCESS AND PAGE. Romanza. For the Pianoforte. 
By Ferpinanp Lupwia. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 
‘‘One of the most graceful pieces for the pianoforte that has been issued by the 
musical press,” 


NEW VOCAL QUARTET. 
ef LICE, WHERE ART THOU?” Arranged for Soprano, 


Contralto, Tenor, and Bass by G. B. ALLEN, Price 4s, London: DuNcay 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘NEW VIOLIN STUDIES. 
WO STUDIES for the VIOLIN (without Accompaniment). 


No. 1, STUDY IN DOUBLE NOTES (dedicated to Weist Hill, Esq.); 
No. 2, STUDY IN OOTAVES (dedicated to J. T. Carrodus, Esq.). Composed by 


Frank JaMeS AMOR (of Salisbury). Price 4s, each, London: Duncan Davison | 


& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“ MEMORIES, SWEET AND SAD.” 


UST PUBLISHED, a New Edition of this admired Song. 
Words by Mrs M. A. Barnes. Music by W. H. Hotmes, 

“ This song might be made most effective in good hands,” 

“We are pleased to be enabled to welcome a second edition of one of tle 
most charming songs. It has already received most flattering but well deserved 
commendation both from ourselves and other musical critics. Mrs Baines, a 
lady well known in ths upper ten of Brighton, must congratulate hersef in 
having found in Mr Holmes a true musician, one who has in a masterly manner 
rightly interpreted her real poetry.”—Hrighton Gazette, August 12th, 

Free by post, 2s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 








AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


MESSE CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. ‘ 
CHAPPELL & OO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENCY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 


Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 
CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Manuracturep py CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 








THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 


ne 


COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT CASE. 
PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 


“CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS, 
COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 
The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 





Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 


undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 





Chappell & Co.'s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With an admirable SELECTION OF MUSIC arranged and fingered by 
EpwakD F. RiMBAuLT. Price 1s, 6d. net. 
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NEW MUSICAL WORKS. 


In 2 vols., 2s. 6d. each, paper covers; 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 


SONGS FROM THE OPERAS; 


A Collection of Celebrated Songs, 
IN MEDIUM KEYS FOR THE USE OF AMATEURS. 
Vol. I.—MEZZO-SOPRANO and CONTRALTO. 
Vol. I1—TENOR and BARITONE. 


EACH BOOK CONTAINS FIFTY SONGS, WITH ENGLISH AND ITALIAN WORDS. 














Price 2s. 6d. paper covers; 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 


HANDELS OPERA SONGS; 


A Collection of Fifty-two of the choicest Songs, from Handel's Operas, with 
Italian and English Words (the latter by Marra X. Haves). 


Boia Best WW. FT. Bwewee. 





Price 2s, each ; or, in one volume, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HANDEL'S 


OIA ORGAN CONCERTOS, 


Wituout OrcuestrA (SEcoND Series), ARRANGED BY W. T BEST. 


| 


No. 1. In D minor. | No. 4. In G minor. 
» 2. In A major. » ©. In F major. 


, 3. In C minor. » 6 In D major. 


The Concertos for the “Organ or Harpsicord,” by Handel, were so popular in his day that Dr Burnzy remarked :— 
“‘ Public players on keyed instruments, as well as private, totally subsisted on them for nearly thirty years.” 


LONDON: BOOSEY & CO, 295, REGENT STREET. 
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